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CONSTITUTION 


The Canadian Society of Cost Accountants was incorporated by 
Dominion Charter under date of May 3rd, 1920. The applicants for 
incorporation, who constituted the first or provisional directors, 
were:—James Hutchison, Montreal; R. J. Dilworth, Toronto; F. C. 
Gilbert, Winnipeg; G. W. Dickson, Halifax; G. E. Winter, Vancouver; 
G. C. Rooke, Regina; J. B. Sutherland, Calgary; and R. A. MacIntyre, 
St. John. The Society is subject to the Companies Act of Canada, 
and its operations are governed by by-laws passed at general meet- 
ings of the Society. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 


The objects of the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants as set 
forth in its Charter are as follows:— 


(a) To promote actively the study and application of the Science 
of Cost Accounting. 

(b) To develop and foster in commerce and industry a wider 
adoption of scientific Cost Accounting methods as an aid to manage- 
ment and executive control. 

(c) To provide an organization to facilitate the increase in 
knowledge and proficiency of its members, in all matters relating to 
Cost Accounting and allied branches of commercial and industrial 
management. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE 1. MEMBERSHIP 


(a) Any person of the full age of twenty-one years may be 
admitted to membership in the Society provided he is qualified in any 
of the following groups: 


(1) Members in good standing of any public body of accountants 
incorporated under the authority of the legislature of any 
Province of Canada, and any other persons who have been 
engaged professionally in the practice of accounting, cost 
accounting, or engineering, either on their own account or in 
the employ of others for a period of at least three years, or 
whose experience shall be accepted by the Board of Directors 
as equivalent thereto. 


(2) Persons who are employed as Accounting Officers of any 
organization or association, whose duties shall consist in 
whole or in part of supervision over or control of all or part 
of the cost accounting of such organization or association. 

(3) Executive Officers or Departmental Heads of any organization 


or association, who are directly interested in the development 
of the science of cost accounting. 

(4) Persons engaged in teaching or in educational work connected 
with accounting, cost accounting, commercial or industrial 
management, or engineering. 
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(b) Persons of age eighteen years or over may be admitted to 
limited membership in the Society as junior members, if they are 
employed in any clerical capacity by or under the supervision of a 
member of the Society and are so certified by such Member; provided 
that persons admitted as Junior Members shall cease to be such when- 
ever, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, they have ceased to be 
so employed. 

(c) All applications for membership or Junior Membership shall 
be in writing on forms provided for that purpose. Each applicant 
shall be proposed and seconded by two members of the Society, and 
each applicant for junior membership shall be certified as to character 
and eligibility by the member in whose employ he is. 

(d) All applications shall be submitted to the Board of Directors, 
and the approval of a majority of the directors present and voting at 
any meeting of the Board shall be sufficient for election. 


ARTICLE 2. FEES 


(a) The fee for membership in the Society shall be Twenty 
Dollars per year for members and Five Dollars per year for junior 
members. 

(b) The fee for members shall be payable in advance on the first 
day of March in each year, or, at the option of the member, in two 
half yearly instalments of equal amounts payable respectively on the 
first day of March and first day of September in each year. 

(c) Members who are elected during any fiscal year shall be 
required to pay fees only for the unexpired portion of the said year, 
dating from the day of election. 

(d) The fee for Junior Members shall be payable in advance on 
the first day of March in each year, or, at the option of the member, 
in two half-yearly instalments of equal amounts payable respectively 
on the first day of March and the first day of September in each year. 

(e) Any member or junior member who shall fail to make pay- 
ment of his fee within two months after the date fixed for such 
payment shall be liable, after due notice and a failure to make pay- 
ment within one month thereafter, to have his membership or junior 
‘membership terminated by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE 3. GOVERNMENT 


(a) The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Board of 
Directors, which shall consist of not less than fifteen and not more 
than thirty members of the Society who shall be elected by the mem- 
bers at the annual meeting of the Society, and of the chairman and 
the vice-chairman of each chapter. 

(b) For the transaction of business at any meeting of the Board 
of Directors five shall form a quorum. 


ARTICLE 4. OFFICERS 


(a) The Board of directors shall, at their first meeting after such 
election, elect from among themselves a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, an Honorary Secretary and an Honorary Treasurer, and may 
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also from time to time appoint such other officers as the business of 
the Society shall render expedient and determine their duties and 
remuneration. 

(b) The President of the Society may designate any member of 
the Board to act as Director in charge of some special phase of the 
activities of the Society, and any Director so appointed shall make a 
periodical report to the President of his work in that connection. 


ARTICLE 5. MEETINGS 


(a) Notice of the time and place for holding a general meeting 
of the Society shall be given at least fourteen days previously to the 
time in such notice specified for such meeting, by mail, addressed to 
the last known address of each member in good standing. At all 
general meetings of the Society every member in good standing shall 
be entitled to one vote and such vote may be given in person or by 
proxy if such proxy is himself a member in good standing. All 
questions proposed for the consideration of the members at such 
meetings shall be determined by the majority of votes, and the Chair- 
man at such meetings shall have the casting vote in case of an 
equality of votes. 

(b) A special general meeting of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President or by a majority of the Board of Directors or 
upon the written request of at least twenty members in good standing. 

(c) For the transaction of business at any general meeting of the 
Society twenty members present shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 6. ANNUAL MEETING 


(a) The fiscal year of the Society shall end on the last day of 
February in each year, and the annual meeting of the Society shall 
be held within two months thereafter at such time and place as the 
Board shall determine. 

(b) A report on the work of the Society, together with a financial 
statement for the previous year, duly audited, shall be presented at 
each annual meeting. 

(c) At the annual meeting in each year two Auditors shall be 
elected by the members of the Society from among their number, and 
the persons so elected shall certify as to the correctness of the next 
following financial statement. 


ARTICLE 7. CHAPTERS 


(a) The Board of Directors may authorize the formation of Local 
Chapters in such centres as they may deem advisable, may designate 
the territory to be allotted to such chapters, and may make such grants 
from the funds of the Society as they may deem expedient for the 
development and carrying on of Chapter work. 

(b) Each Chapter shall be entitled to 20% of the fees collected 
by the Society from members within its territory, with a minimum 
of $60 (Sixty Dollars) per year, payable semi-annually, as and when 
directed by the Board of Directors. 
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(c) The fiscal year of all Chapters shall end on the last day of 
February in each year. The annual meeting of each Chapter shall 
be held within one month thereafter. 

(d) Each Chapter shall be governed by a Board of Directors, 
elected at its annual meeting, of not less than seven and not more 
than fifteen members. These directors shall elect from their own 
number a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Secretary-Treasurer or a 
Secretary and a Treasurer. At any meeting of the directors of the 
Chapter five shall constitute a quorum. 

(e) Each Chapter shall have the right to make such other regula- 
tions as may be found necessary to meet local conditions, subject 
always to the approval of the Board of Directors of the Society. 

(f) Each Chapter shall, within one month after the close of its 
financial year, forward to the Society a copy of its financial statement 
for the year. 


ARTICLE 8. CORPORATE SEAL 


The Society shall have a Corporate Seal. An impression of the 
Corporate Seal, certified by either the President or a Vice-President 
and by either the Honorary Secretary or the Honorary Treasurer, 
shall be binding upon the Society, but the Officers so certifying shall 
be personally accountable to the Directors and the Society for the 
due and proper exercise of such authority. 


ARTICLE 9. SIGNING OFFICERS 


All cheques or other negotiable instruments not requiring the use 
of the Corporate Seal shall be signed by the President, or a Vice- 
President, or the Honorary Treasurer and by the Executive Secretary 
or other officer designated by the Directors. 


ARTICLE 10. EXAMINATIONS 


The Board of Directors shall have power to hold examinations 
and to issue certificates of efficiency to successful candidates. 


ARTICLE 11. AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 


The Directors may from time to time repeal, amend or re-enact 
by-laws of the Society, but every such by-law and every repeal, 
amendment or re-enactment thereof, unless in the meantime con- 
firmed at a general meeting of the Society, duly called for that pur- 
pose, shall only have force until the next annual meeting of the 
Society, and in default of confirmation thereat shall, at and from 
that time, cease to have force; provided, however, that no such repeal, 
amendment or re-enactment thereof shall have any force or effect 
whatever until approved by the Secretary of State in accordance with 
sub-section 4 of Section 7A of the Companies Act. 


ARTICLE 12 
All former by-laws of the Society are hereby repealed. 
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ORGANIZATION AND WORK 


The Canadian Society of Cost Accountants has functioned con- 
tinuously from the date of its incorporation, and its activity has 
steadily increased. In the early years meetings were only occasional, 
but with the development of Chapters in the leading cities regular 
programmes were arranged. In 1924 the Society was affiliated with 
the National Association of Cost Accountants of the United States, 
and our members received the publications of the latter body. This 
connection was severed in 1926, but the two organizations continue in 
friendly co-operation. Since that date this Society has had its own 
monthly publication, “Cost and Management,” which provides the 
members with a fund of educational material drawn from its meetings 
and from other sources, and also records the activities of the Society 
and its chapters. In 1927 headquarters were established in Toronto, 
from which the general business of the Society is conducted. In 1928 
the Society inaugurated a plan for examinations and the issue of 
Certificates of Efficiency in Cost Accounting. 


Toronto Chapter was formally organized in 1928, Montreal 
Chapter in 1924, Hamilton Chapter in 1925 and Winnipeg Chapter in 
1928. With the growth in the population and industries of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the increased attention paid to cost work, 
the formation of new Chapters in other cities should be warranted. 


Annual conventions, attended by members of the Society as a 
whole, were held in September, 1926, at Toronto, and in September, 
1927, in Montreal. 


The interests of the Society extend to questions of management 
as well as to cost accounting. Such topics as wage systems, efficiency 
of labour, plant design, and handling of work, are regularly dealt 
with at the chapter meetings, and in Cost and Management. It is 
recognized that while trade associations exist for the study of prob- 
lems of individual industries, many phases of management and of 
costing are common to production as a whole. This Society provides 
channels for the interchange of experience and of opinion on these 
questions. 


The services offered by the Society to its members may be 
summarized as follows:— 

1. Chapter meetings—Held regularly in each chapter centre. 

2. Cost and Management—Published monthly. 


3. Employment Service—The Society has been the means of 
providing experienced men for available positions, and maintains a 
list of positions open, and of men available. 


4, Any book in the Society’s library may be borrowed by a 
member,—on receipt of 10c for postage. The book to be returned 
not later than two weeks. 


5. Examinations (see below). 


6. Research—Facilities are available for research into specific 
problems within the field covered by the Society. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The examination requirements for the issue of Certificates of 
Efficiency in Cost Accounting have been printed in pamphlet form and 
are available to anyone interested. 


To assist members who wish to try these examinations, the 
Society, through its Chapters, will arrange for courses of instruction 
in the subjects specified. Those in Montreal will find the evening 
classes conducted by the School of Commerce, McGill University, 
suitable for the first examination. For Toronto and Hamilton mem- 
bers, special courses may be arranged with the Extension Department 
of the University of Toronto, when the requisite number of students 
enroll. Particulars regarding these courses may be secured from 
Chapter officers. 


Attendance at the regular meetings of the Chapters will also be 
found valuable by all who propose to try the examinations, as the 
addresses and discussions are nearly always on topics coming directly 
within the examination plan. The educational courses, in conjunction 
with the practical training which the student secures in his business, 
are intended to supply the basic training for the cost accountant or 
executive, and the Certificate of Efficiency is intended to be evidence 
that such training has been obtained. The regular meetings of the 
Chapters of the Society as a whole are for the discussion of new 
developments as they arise, and of the peculiar problems of the 
different industries in which the members are engaged. 
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THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 

PRESIDENT—Col. R. R. Thompson, M.C., V.D., A.C.A., C.A., McGill University, 
Montreal. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS—S. E. LeBrocgq, the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton; H. E. 
Guilfoyle, C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, Toronto. 

HON. TREASURER—G. H. Houston, Rolph-Clark-Stone, Ltd., Toronto. 

HON. SECRETARY—G. C. Leroux, C.P.A., Income Tax Department, Montreal. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—W. A. McKague, M.A., 81 Victoria St., Toronto. 

DIRECTORS—J. S. Anderson, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; L. 
Belanger, C.P.A., 1527 Crescent St., Montreal; C. H. Black, Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods, Ltd., Toronto; J. E. Carpentier, C.P.A., 232 St. James St., 
Montreal; J. E. Carruthers, Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; D. M. 
Farish, C.A., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal; F. Fernie, A. R. Whit- 
tall Can. Co., Ltd., Montreal; A. J. Finck, Moto-Meter Co., Ltd., Hamilton; 
T. S. Jardine, United Drug Co., Ltd., Toronto; W. J. Logan, Manitoba Bridge 
and Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg; M. I. Long, C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co., 
Hamilton; A. J. Mouncey, the Norton Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton; 
G. M. Mulholland, C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, Toronto; 
W. J. Mundell, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; R. Oaten, the 
Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto; D. C. Patton, Sangamo Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; L. A. Peto, Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Ltd.. Mont- 
real; J. B. Sutherland, C.A., George A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg; Jas. 
Turner, C.A., The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto; C. E. Walker, C.A., Queen’s 
University, Kingston; C. E. Whitten, Canadian Paperboard Company, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

AUDITORS—Fred Page Higgins, F.C.A., Fred Page Higgins & Company, Toronto; 
C. H. Pelling, C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, Toronto. 


TORONTO CHAPTER 

CHAIRMAN-—D. C. Patton, Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN—R. Oaten, Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd. 

TREASURER—H. A. Shiach, C.A., Rutherford Williamson & Co. 

SECRETARY—H. J. McQuillan, S. F. Stinson & Son. 

DIRECTORS—J. E. Carruthers, Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd.; W. G. Donaldson, 
A. T. Reid Co., Ltd.; C. S. Eddis, F.C.A., W. C. Eddis & Sons; F. P. Higgins, 
F.C.A., Fred Page Higgins & Co.; W. M. Lane, Lever Bros., Ltd; K. A. Mapp, 
C.A., Henry Barber, Mapp & Mapp; H. Perrin, C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dil- 
worth, Guilfoyle & Nash; W. G. Pierdon, Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario; J. W. Spence, Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd.; R. F. Bruce 
Taylor, C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Co. 

MONTREAL CHAPTER 

CHAIRMAN—L. A. Peto, Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Ltd. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN—C. E. Whitten, Canadian Paperboard Co., Ltd. 

TREASURER—L. Rhodes, Consolidated Lithograph Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

SECRETARY—D. R. Patton, C.A., R. Schurman & Co., 189 St. James St. 

DIRECTORS—J. Graham Barrow, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.; Geo. T. Bowden, the 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd.; E. W. Davies, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd.; s 
Kerrin, C.P.A., C.G.A., Edward C. Baker, Kerrin & Co.; R. W. Louthood, 
Canada Power and Paper Co., Ltd.; J. P. Masterson, Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol, Ltd.; H. E. MecCrudden, A.M.E.I.C., Bell Telephone Co. of Canada; 
Jean P. Rolland, Rolland Paper Co., Ltd.; A. de Tilley, Dominion Oilcloth 
and Linoleum Co., Ltd.; H. H. Vroom, Northern Electric Co., Ltd.; P. W. 
Wright, Shawinigan Water and Power Co., Ltd. 


HAMILTON CHAPTER 
CHAIRMAN— M. I. Long, C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co. 
VICE-CHAIRMAN—A. J. Finck, The Moto-Meter Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—A. J. Mouncey, The Norton Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
DIRECTORS—R. W. Doering, Frost Steel and Wire Co., Ltd.; M. W. Matchett, E. D. 
Smith Co., Ltd.; G. D. Meeke, Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd.; H. M. Ross, 
Mercury Mills, Ltd.; G. E. F. Smith, C.A., Richardson, Smith, Ferrie & Co. 


WINNIPEG CHAPTER 

CHAIRMAN—W. J. Mundell, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN—W. J. Logan, Manitoba Bridge and Iron Works, Ltd. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER—R. H. Sims, Globe Bedding Co., Ltd. 

DIRECTORS—F. C. Gilbert, C.A., Gilbert & Laird; John Parton, C.A., Geo. A. 
Touche & Co.; A. 8. Pildrem, Canada Bread Co. Lid.: T. E. Saul, CA,, 
Dunwoody, Nicholl & Company. 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 


Presented at Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society of Cost 
Accountants, Toronto, March 28, 1929. 


There has been a good increase in the membership of the Society 
in the year just ended, and though most of this increase is in con- 
nection with the new Chapter in Winnipeg, each of the other chapters 
is also ahead. The following are the figures, compared with a year 
ago: 





March 1, 1928 March 1, 1929 
Sr. Jun. Total Sr. Jun. Total 
Toronto Chapter... 90 13 103 89 19 108 
Montreal Chapter ................ 76 12 88 92 13 105 
Hamilton Chapter .............. 27 16 43 34 25 59 
Winnipeg Chapter ee eee 40 16 56 
a | ee 46 OP. © sien 29 


Ls [SER eee eens 239 41 280 284 73 357 


This increase in membership has meant a substantial gain in the 
revenue of the Society, and as expenses were just about the same as 
last year, we have a surplus of $1,045.93 for the year just ended, 
compared with $289.46 the year before. The total surplus carried 
forward is $1,484.89. 

Publications 


Cost and Management nas been continued in its established form, 
giving papers read before our meetings and other material of interest 
to our members. During the year we also published a pamphlet 
setting forth the by-laws and describing the work of the Society; this 
was sent to the members and to others interested. 


Examination Plan 


The steps taken towards examinations did not in the past year 
bring forth any applicants for examination, though a good many 
expressed interest in it. The Society has at least provided the 
opportunity for any who wish to take advantage of it. 


New By-Laws Adopted 


Your directors, at a meeting held on June 19, 1928, adopted a 
new set of by-laws as printed and distributed already, and these with 
amendments subsequently adopted are presented for your confirma- 
tion at this meeting. 

Chapter Activities 


The Chapter meetings of the year were carefully planned, the 
attendance of members has generally been good, and the material 
available for publication has improved accordingly. Under the new 
by-laws, the chapters are allowed 20 per cent. of membership fees, 
and this plan appears to be satisfactory. The following is a summary 
of the financial statements of the Chapters for the year: 
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Balance Balance 














Brought Disburse- Carried 

Forward Receipts ments Forward 

PRGRONIO, os cst coe-cccnscceleeer $ 5.65 $372.00 $280.57 $ 97.08 
ONOTOONG 55 es ce 179.22 319.72 197.42 301.52 
[2 7 a ae 65.02 125.05 156.75 33.32 
TR a eee Cees eam pean 125.93 105.20 20.73 
ff) <1 {eRe $942.70 $739.94 $452.65 


Winnipeg Chapter was organized during the year, and has proved 
quite successful. The Society is indebted to the officers of that 
Chapter for their efforts. 


Plans for Coming Year 


In spite of the gain during the year, the membership of the 
Society cannot yet be regarded as adequate, considering the im- 
portance which cost work has taken in Canada, and efforts along this 
line will be continued during the coming year. There are several 
points where Chapters may be established. The improvement in our 
membership and finances has placed the Society in a position to extend 
its activities and its services to members, and we can therefore, 
confidently hope that it will grow during the coming year. 
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COST STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 
(September, 1926, to June, 1929) 
(Copies available at 50 cents each to members, or $1.00 to non-members) 


Accounts Payable Department, Routine of. W. M. Wilson reccosoccmenunmnnmnmdMar., 1928 
Accuracy in Business. E. H. Morrow ....... 
Administration, Costing as a Factor in. E. T. Elbourne 
Administration and Costing. S. Laurence Gill ..... 
Administration and Selling Costs, Distribution of. A. E. Keen ........ 
Aviation costs. J. Hunter nse SERRE ee aa 





Balance Sheet. H. D. ae 
Banker’s Viewpoint. J. P. Bel nieces 
Bedaux Point System. W. R. os 

Better Management Practice. W. J. Barrett silage 
Budget Control, Accounting and. J. E. venice 
Budgetary Control. H. Gilbert, C.A. 
Business Cycle. H. Michell 


Commerce, Accountant and. R. M. Sugars . 
Controller, Company. F. A. Mansfield 
Co-Operation in Administration. Sir Jose Dh Flavelle 
Corporate Matters. W. H. Coverdale : 

Cost Criticisms. A. Jones : ; 

Cost Accounting. R. R. Thompson, C.A. 

Costs and Cost Keeping. W. H. Brown 

Crop Harvesting, Costs in. E. A. Hardy 

Cost System of The Norton Co. A. S. Merrifield 





Depreciation. M. J. Smith 7 
Depreciation, Formulae for. H. “Tate ; 
Detail Operations of Cost System. R. Dawson 
Distribution Costs. W. B. Castenholz om 
Distribution, Cost of. W. A. McCaffrey ...- 





Economics, Applied. S. A. Cudmore ...... 
Education and Progress. Sir Robt. Falconer 
Electrical Production Control System. L. Ederer 
Engineering Service and Industry. F. Burnett 
Education for Accounting. H. Laureys 
Engineering Education. J. A. Coote 


Factory Management Wastes. J. F. Whiteford 
Factory Organization. J. A. Coote - 

Financial Statements. S. E. LeBrocq 

Financial Statement. John Cowan nina 
Fire Insurance, Cost of. W. A. Thompson ........... 

Forestry Department, Costing in. G. C. Piche ........... 


Highway Expenditure, Accounting for. J. L. Zoller 


Instalment Plan. H. Laureys Set eee Ae een 
Investing and Canada’s Future. R. R. Thompson, C.A. ..... 


Justice, Unbalanced Scales of. R. B. Graham 


NE SE Oe ee 
Labour Conference, International. H. H. Champ 

Labour’s New Co-partnership. David S. Kerr, C.A. 

Life Insurance, Costing. J. H. Lithgow : 
Lithographic Industry. L. Rhodes ....... = ’ 
Lithographic Plant, Handling Supplies in. C. Wigle 





Merchandising, Changing Conditions in. C. L. Burton . 


Operations of Manufacturing Co., D. M. Farish, C.A. 
Operation of Modern Cost System. L. Rhodes . 
Overheads and Their Distribution. C. H. Black . 


Packing Business Cost in. G. M. Pelton .. 
Petroleum Industry, Costs in. 7. C. McCobb 
Photography, Costs in. Charles Rice ......... nine siiiesicendimiciaatieilas 
Plant Engineering and Handling Labour. H. F. Wilson . 
Plant Maintenance and Costs. T. S. Jardine sae - siesscessaae a 
Practical Cost Accounting. F.C. Laurence ............ re Lint dlete eae +» 1926 
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Presentation of Costs to Executive. G. A. Phare 


Price Cutting to Increase Sales. K. E. see Rn teen 


Principles of Cost Finding. LE. 


M. Jenkins ........... 





Production. 7’. S. Jardine 


Production Costs. W. A. McKague 


Profit Making and Selling for. 








S. E. Thompson 


Profit and Loss from Standard Costs. D.C. Patton ....... 


Prosperity and Depression. C. C. Arbuthnot 
Public Utility Company. M. T. Bancroft ...... 
Pulp and Paper Industry. J. H. Wilkie ...... 


Purchasing. R. M. Sedgewick 
Quebec Streams Commission. 


Rubber Industry, Cost Account 


Rubber Industry, Accounting C 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterway. 
Salesmen’s Compensation. H. 
Selling Costs, Distribution of. 
Standard Costs, Elements of. 
Standard Costs. D. M. Farish, 


Statements, Subdivision of. R. R. Thompson, 
Steel Industry, Factory Overhead in. F. J. Greenfield . ne 
Stock Turnover. G. Z. Lindley 


Stove Industry, Factory Overh 














O. Lefebvre . 


ing in. J. Graham Barrow 
ontrol im, H. P. Nellis ..rcccoccocsoom 


W. W. Goforth ....... 
ic. CRONE icstsiscicsciensacinceiens 
A. E. Keen 


J. E. Carruthers 


C.A 














ead in. FR. Oaten 


June, 
June, 





Taxation, Incidence and Incidents of. L. pene. C.P.A. 


Terms and Principles. 
Textile Industry, Costs in. F. 


Thirteen Period Calendar, Advantages of. Meredith ‘ ia eee 
Time and Motion Study. C. B. iN 
Time Studies, Scope and Value of. H. F. Wilson 


Tribunals of Commerce. L. A. 


Typothetae System of Cost Finding. W. C. “Parsons 


Uniform Cost Accounting. W. H. Brown 


R. Thompson, C.A. 





G. Daniels ....... 





Prosser 


Beaulieu. ..... 


Value of Cost Accounting. W. Bovey -ccececcccoesmccsnrcsee 


Wage Incentives. A. E. Keen 


Wage Systems, and Value of Incentives. W. S. Ferguson, C.Ae ceocccccoon 
Waste Elimination in Cost Reduction. C. E. Knoepnpel 


Wheat Crop. Sanford Evans 


World Industrially Unbalanced. 
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CANADIAN SOCIETY OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 


MEMBERSHIP, JUNE 1, 1929 
(*Junior Membership) 


TORONTO CHAPTER 


Ashmore, M. L., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Baker, H. C., Jr., Canadian Appraisal Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Bain, C. McLaren, Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
*Beacham, J. J., National Cash Register Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Bennett, E. J., F.C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Toronto. 
Black, C. H., Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Bolton, T. H., Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Bradshaw, M. A., Canadian Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., Toronto. 
Brooks, F. E., Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Brownell, D. C., Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
*Bunt, H. E., Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 
Carpenter, Ernest W., DeForest Radio Corporation, Ltd., Toronto. 
Carruthers, J. E., Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
*Clark, W. C., Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Clark, Arthur, Clark & Co., Toronto. 
Clarke, John, C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co., Toronto. 
Dalglish, T. G., C.A., Huronian Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Davis, J. C., International Business Machines Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Dilworth, R. J., F.C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & 
Nash, Toronto. 
Donaldson, W. G., A. T. Reid Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Dunlop, J. A., Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto. 
Eddis, C. S., F.C.A., W. C. Eddis & Sons, Toronto. 
Edwards, H. P., F.C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Co., Toronto. 
Edwards, J. E., Dominion Paper Box Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Fells, J. E., Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Elkington, P. W., Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto. 
Elliott, J., 75 Jackman Ave., Toronto. 
Elliott, F. E., Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
English, J. J., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Faux, Claude, Staunton’s, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ferguson, W. S., C.A., Seburn, Ferguson & Baker, Toronto. 
*Finley, Joseph, Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Forrester, W. J., 400 Commonwealth Bldg., Toronto. 
Grant, E. D., 240 Ashworth Ave., Toronto. 
Guilfoyle, H. E., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Gunn, Edmond, F.C.A., Gunn, Roberts & Co., Toronto. 
Hamlin, E. L. B., T. Eaton Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
*Harcombe, F. J., Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Harper, E. W., C.A., 411 Continental Life Bldg., Toronto. 
Harris, J. S., The Rowntree Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Hetherington, H. M., Canadian I.T.S. Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Higgins, F. P., F.C.A., Fred Page Higgins & Co., Toronto. 
Hillman, H. P. L., C.A., Toronto Hydro-Electric System, Toronto. 
*Hodgson, W. R., Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Houston, G. H., Rolph-Clark Stone, Ltd., Toronto. 
Howard, A. G., Lincoln Meter Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Hubbard, L. E., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Jamieson, H. T., F.C.A., H. T. Jamieson & Co., Toronto. 
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Jardine, T. S., United Drug Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Johnston, Clarence W., Beardmore & Co., Toronto. 
Joly, J. H., Andrew Wilson & Co., Toronto. 
Lane, W. M., Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 
Lang, B. W., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
Toronto. 
*Layzell, R., Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Leaver, G. F., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Lister, E. H., Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd., Toronto. 
Macdonald, A., Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto. 
MacDougall, R. A., National Cash Register Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronte. 
Mapp, K. A., C.A., Henry Barber, Mapp & Mapp, Toronto. 
Marrow, T. H., Durant Motors of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Merson, Geo. O., C.A., Geo. O. Merson & Co., Toronto. 
Merson, H. S., C.A., Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Toronto. 
Millar, D. L., F. N. Burt Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Mitchell, L. W., The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Muir, Jas., Dominion Income Tax Dept., Toronto. 
McCaffrey, W. A., Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket. 
McKee, J. M., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
McPherson, R. S., C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
Toronto. 
McQuillan, H. J., S. F. Stinson & Son, Toronto. 
Nash, A. E., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Newth, R. W., Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Oaten, R., The Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Parkhill, James A., Canadian Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., Toronto. 
Patten, Edward, Manton Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 
Patterson, C. A., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Patton, D. C., Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Pelling, C. H., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 
Perrin, H., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, Toronto. 
Peters, G. A., C.A., Gordon Peters & Co., Toronto. 
Phare, G. A., Rapid Grip, Ltd., Toronto. 
Pidduck, J. R., Neptune Meter Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Pierdon, W. G., Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto. 
Pointon, E. T., C.A., Draper, Dobie & Co., Toronto. 
Pougnet, Sidney A., c/o M. P. Mallon, Toronto. 
Prior, P. G., Associated Quality Canners, Ltd., Toronto. 
*Putt, William F., The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Rae, Alan M., Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Reynolds, G. C., The Palmolive Co., Toronto. 
Roberts, C. P., C.A., J. P. Langley & Co., Toronto. 
*Robertson, W. A., Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Roe, M. J., Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Rowe, J. A. W., Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Scott, E. D., Marlatt Leather Co., Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Shepard, A. B., F.C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
Toronto. 
Shepherd, A. B., C.A., Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Toronto. 
Shiach, H, A., C.A., Rutherford Williamson & Co., Toronto. 
Spence, J. W., Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Steel, G. E., Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
*Sweeting, A. E., Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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Taylor, W. D., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Taylor, R. F. Bruce, C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Co., Toronto. 

Tidy, A. R., Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Turner, Jas., C. A., The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Vanstone, F. S., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Wade, Osler, F.C.A., 507 National Bldg., Toronto. 

*Warnes, C., Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Weir, Thos., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Williamson, R., F.C.A., Rutherford Williamson & Co., Toronto. 

Wright, L. V., 244 Bay St., Toronto. 

Young, D. M., C.A., 1405 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 


MONTREAL CHAPTER 


Archambault, J. A., C.P.A., 10 St. Jacques St. West, Montreal. 
*Bailey, Alfred, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Baker, E. C., C.P.A., Edward C. Baker, Kerrin & Co., Montreal. 
Ballantyne, A., C.A., Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Montreal. 
Barrow, John Graham, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Belanger, L., C.P.A., 1527 Crescent St., Montreal. 

Bernier, L. P., 4116 Rue St. Hubert, Montreal. 

*Billham, A. H., The Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Booth, Wilfrid, Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal. 
Bowden, Geo. T., The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Montrea). 
Brown, W. M., Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal. 

Burton, Geo. E., Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal. 
Cameron, D. A., Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal. 
Cameron, J. S., Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
*Campbell, R. B., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Campbell, W. S., National Lithographing Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Caron, E., Dominion Tax Office, Montreal. 

Carpentier, J. E., C.P.A., 232 St. James St., Montreal. 
Carswell, Wm., C.A., Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Cole, A. W., C.A., Macintosh, Cole & Robertson, Montreal. 
*Darrell, Percy C., P. S. Ross & Sons, Montreal. 

Davies, E. W., Dominion Textile Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

de Cotret, J. H. R., 103 Notre Dame St., Three Rivers, Que. 
Dempster, Jas., C.A., Sharp, Milne & Co., Montreal. 

DeTilley, Armand, Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Ltd. 
Dobell, S. H., C.A., Clarkson, McDonald, Currie & Co., Montreal. 
Douglas, Hugh, Federated Press, Ltd., Montreal. 

Ellis, Frank G., Ellis & King, Montreal. 

Farish, D. M., C.A., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Fernie, Frank, A. R. Whittall Can Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Fillion, J. A., C.A., 3426 Laval Ave., Montreal. 

Fontaine, C. R., Income Tax Office, Montreal. 

Gates, F. E. H., P. S. Ross & Sons, Montreal. 

Giguere, A., Viau Biscuit Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 

Gowan, A. A., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Montreal. 

Gratton, V., Societe de Placement du Canada, Montreal. 
*Green, Percy G., Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
*Greenfield, F. I., Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
Grondin, Ludovic J., Franklin Montreal Motors, Ltd., Montreal. 
*Harrison, Dent, Jr., P. S. Ross & Sons, Montreal. 

Heald, J. L. Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Lachine, Quebec. 
Hemming, C. W., Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal. 
Hemming, H. K. S., B.A., C.G.A., C.P.A., 3436 Durocher St., Montreal. 
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Henderson, Geo., Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Three Rivers. 
Henderson, J. D., Caron Bros., Inc., Montreal. 

Hirsch, A. T., Shawinigan Water & Power Company, Montreal. 
Hodgson, G. W., C.A., Canada Power & Paper Corp., Montreal. 
Holmes, Wilfrid, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
Howe, J., Graphic Arts Assoc., Inc., Montreal. 

Howell, W. M., Windsor Hotel, Ltd., Montreal. 

Hubert, P. J., J. W. Harris Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Hutchison, Jas., C.A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Montreal. 
Johnson, R. R., Henry Birks & Son, Ltd., Montreal. 

Joubert, L., C.P.A., 34 Rue Saint-Jacques, Ouest, Montreal. 

Kerrin, H., C.P.A., C.G.A., Edward C. Baker, Kerrin & Co., Montreal. 
King, F. J., 56 Old Orchard Ave., Montreal. 

Lanthier, Aurele, The Rolland Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Leroux, G. C., C.P.A., Dominion Income Tax Office, Montreal. 

Levy, A., Victor Talking Machine of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
Loiselle, E. J., 1790 Queen Mary Road, Hampstead, Montreal. 

Lortie, L. P., C.A., C.P.A., Lortie, Dufresne & Co., Montreal, 
Louthood, R. W., Canada Power & Paper Corporation, Montreal. 
Masse, J. H., Banque Canadienne Nationale, Montreal. 

Masterson, J. P., Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Millar, J. S., Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

More, W. W., Canadian Spool Cotton Co., Montreal. 

McElroy, F. C., Consolidated Lithograph Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 

Montreal. 

McIver, F. M., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
McKee, J. E., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Nellis, H. P., Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

O’Keefe, T. F., Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Ostrander, N., Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., Montreal. 

Parenteau, L. C., C.A., Regent Knitting Mills, Outremont, Que. 
*Paterson, John, Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Montreal. 
Patton, D. R., C.A., R. Schurman & Co., Montreal. 

Peto, L. A., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Petrie, A. J. M., C.P.A., Petrie, Raymond & Co., Montreal. 

Racine, C. R., Charles E. Frosst & Co., Montreal. 

*Ramsay, A. F., A. Frank Ramsay, Ltd., Montreal. 

Regan, Col. James L., C.M.G., 260 St. James St., Montreal. 
Rhodes, L., Consolidated Lithograph Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Robitaille, E., 266 St. James St. W., Montreal. 

*Rolland, J. P., The Rolland Paper Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Rosevear, J. J.. P.O. Box 2425, Montreal. 

Scott, G. W., C.A., P. S. Ross & Sons, Montreal. 

Smith, Robert, Windsor Hotel, Ltd., Montreal. 

Stevens, J. T., Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 

Sugars, R. M., School of Commerce, McGill University, Montreal. 
*Swayne, A. A., Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

*Thibault, Pierre, The Rolland Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Thompson, R. R., M.C., V.D., A.C.A., C.A., MeGill University, Montreal. 
Tremblay, C., Ayers, Ltd., Lachute Mills, Que. 

Turcot, Wilfred, Central Y.M.C.A., Montreal. 

Valiquette, Jean, Anderson & Valiquette, Montreal. 

Vroom, H. H., Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Whittaker, George, 1122 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

Whitten, C. E., Canadian Paperboard Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

*Wilson, W. M., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Woodall, W. T., Rathie, Woodall & Wilson, Montreal. 

Woods, N. P., Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal. 

Wright, P. W., The Shawinigan Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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HAMILTON CHAPTER 


Ballantyne, Andrew, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Bates, S. R., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Bechill, N. V., International Harvester Co. of Can., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Bell, D. H., Tallman Brass & Metal Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Berquist, C. W., Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission, Hamilton. 
*Brown, G. S., The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Caskie, D. R., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Conway, J. J., 21 Main St. E., Hamilton. 
*Cooley, A. J., The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Croucher, P., Canadian Canners, Ltd., Hamilton. 

Davison, E. W., Mewburn & McHaffie, Hamilton. 
*Dawson, R., The Hoover Company, Ltd., Hamilton. 

Dickson, B. H., Dominion Glass Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Doering, R. W., Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Farmer, J., N. Slater Company, Ltd., Hamilton. 

Farnan, H. J., National Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Frazer, A. Chas., The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Gallagher, E. C., Sawyer-Massey, Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Hansford, R., The Hoover Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Horton, K. M., Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., Hamilton. 

ao A. E., C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, Ham- 

ilton. 

Kendall, J. A., National Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Land, R. A., Pigott Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

LeBrocq, S. E., The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Lee, F. A., The Hoover Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Long, M. I., C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co., Hamilton. 

Love, R. E., The Hoover Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Matchett, M. W., E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Winona, Ont. 

Meeke, G. D., Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Menzel, O. H., Eclipse Oil Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

*Moffatt, F., International Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Mouncey, A. J., The Norton Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 

Nelson, S. B., Jr., Machinery & Equipment, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Osborne, A. E., Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

*Race, F. C., International Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Redstone, Geo., Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Richardson, S. G., C.A., Richardson, Smith, Ferrie & Co., Hamilton. 
Robins, S. W., Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission, Hamilton. 
Ross, H. M., Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton. 

*Schaefer, Abraham, The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Scott, C. S., F.C.A., C. S. Scott & Co., Hamilton. 

*Sharpe, Ainsley, The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
*Smith, Arthur, The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Smith, G. E. F., C.A., Richardson, Smith, Ferrie & Co., Hamilton. 
*Smith, N. O. T., Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission, Hamilton. 
*Sparham, W. C., International Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., 

Hamilton. 

*Stoneman, A., Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Ltd., Hamilton. 
*Taggart, A. B., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Tallman, H. R., Canadian Canners, Ltd., Hamilton. 

Thompson, E. B., Duncan Lithographing Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Walkinshaw, A. H., E. T. Wright Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Watson, R. A., N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Wigle, C. E., Howell Lithographing Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

*Willrich, A. G., Tallman Brass & Metal, Ltd., Hamilton. 

*Woolman, C. N., International Harvester Co. of Can., Ltd., Hamilton. 
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WINNIPEG CHAPTER 

Aitken, Wm., C.A., Can. Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg. 
‘ame W. E., Northland Knitting Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Anderson, J. S., C.A., Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Angus, W. C., C.A., Success Business College, Winnipeg. 
*Aston, R. S., The Drewrys, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
*Atkinson, R. N., Beaver Soap & Chemicals, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
“Beaufoy, Sydney J., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Winnipeg. 
*Black, H. A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Winnipeg. 
Brandy, J. H., Northland Knitting Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Burleigh, E. J., Manitoba Rolling Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
*Crowder, W. D., Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Davies, J. M., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg. 
Emery, A. F., Western King Mfg. Co., Winnipeg. 
Fairbairn, G. P., Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co., Winnipeg. 
Gilbert, F. C., C.A., Gilbert & Laird, Winnipeg. 
Gostling, G. S. N., Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Grant, W. R., C.A., Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Hancox, L. J., R. J. Whitla & Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
*Harper, J., Royal Crown Soaps, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
*Henderson, A. F., The Western King Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Hillier, Richard, Provincial Paper Sales, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Hodson, D. C., Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Hoover, H. M., C.A., John Scott & Co., Winnipeg. 
*Jemmett, A.. Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Winnipeg. 
Katz, Lionel, Bell Bottling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Killien, L. L., Ruddy-Koester Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Laird, W. C., C.A., Gilbert & Laird, Winnipeg. 
Latter, H., Vulcan Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Lofthouse, D. S., C.A., Success Business College, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Logan, W. J., The Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
MacDonald, W. J., C.A., Millar, MacDonald & Co., Winnipeg. 
Mansergh, R. N., West Woods, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
*Marshall, Wm. J., The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Mathew, F. N., The Drewrys, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Menlove, M. P. H., Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
*Mitchell, J. S., Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works, Winnipeg. 
Morden, H. J., C.A., Oscar Hudson & Co., Winnipeg. 
Mundell, W. J., C.A., Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Mundie, J. G., C.A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Winnipeg. 
McVey, W. W., C.A., MacDonald, McVey & Co., Winnipeg. 
*Nicholl, A., Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Nicholl, C. W., C.A., Dunwoody, Nicholl & Co., Winnipeg. 
Parton, J., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg. 
*Phillips, Walter, The Drewrys, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Pildrem, A. S., Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Portigal, S. A., Geo. Loos & Co., Winnipeg. 
Robb, Jas. N., Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Saul, T. E., C.A., Dunwoody, Nicholl & Co., Winnipeg. 
Sharp, Harry, C.A., Sharp & Woodley Co., Winnipeg. 
Sims, R. H., Globe Bedding Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Sutherland, J. B., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg. 
*Taylor, C. O., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Winnipeg. 
Wilcox, H. B., Beaver Soap & Chemicals, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Williams, E. J., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg. 
*Wilton, R. W., W. L. MacKenzie & Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
Foulds, N. C., Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Harvey, F. M., C.A., Harvey & Morrison, Calgary. 
Howard, H. E., C.A., Grain Exchange Bldg., Calgary. 
Thompson, W. H. A., C.A., W. Herbert A. Thompson & Co., Calgary. 
COBOURG, ONTARIO 
Kidd, D. C., Douglas Packing Co., Cobourg, Ont. 
DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO 
Haywood, L. J., C.A., Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., Dunnville. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
Thomson, E. D. C., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Edmonton. 
ESPANOLA, ONTARIO 
Shea, J. J., Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Espanola. 
GALT, ONTARIO 
Black, C. T., Canadian General Rubber Co., Ltd., Galt. 
GATINEAU, QUEBEC 
Evans, J. G., International Fibre Board, Ltd., Gatineau. 
GRANBY, QUEBEC 
Austin, N. A., The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby. 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
Daly, G. W., Canadian Locomotive Co., Ltd., Kingston. 
Walker, C. E., C.A., Queen’s University, Kingston. 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


Tailby, E., L.A., Canadian Bank of Commerce Chambers, Kitchener. 


LA TUQUE, QUEBEC 


O’Carroll, F. X., The Shawinigan Engineering Co., Ltd., La Tuque. 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
Cook, J. T., Scott & McHale, Ltd., London. 
Ware, F. N., The Murray Shoe Co., Ltd., London. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Burdett, R. A., Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1, 


England. MERRITTON, ONTARIO 
Leslie, J. R., Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Merritton. 
MONCTON, N.B. 
Dowell, C. H., Fraser Floral Co., Moncton. 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
Clark, A. S., 114 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
Brooks, B. E., Walter Blue & Co., Sherbrooke. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 
Masecar, B. R., Bert R. Masecar & Co., Saskatoon. 


SMITH’S FALLS, ONTARIO 
Douglas, J. C., Frost & Wood Company, Smith’s Falls. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Field, Fred, C.A., 704 Standard Bank Building, Vancouver. 
Giske, E. H., C.A., 1104 Dominion Bldg., Vancouver. 
Smith, W. H., 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Vancouver. 
Walkden, W. E., 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Vancouver. 
Willis, M., Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 
Hinton, H. G., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Victoria. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Fitzgerald, A. S., C.A., Arthur S. Fitzgerald & Co., Windsor. 
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COST AND MANAGEMENT 


Incidence and Incidents of Taxation 
By L. BELANGER, C.P.A., C.G.A. 








(Before Montreal Chapter, Oct. 25, 1928.) 





“We are more heavily taxed by our idleness, pride and folly 
than we are taxed by government.”—Franklin. 


EROY BEAULIEU defines tax as “the contribution 
levied on each citizen as his share in the expenditures 
of the government.” Mirabeau addressing the Assemblée 
Constituante called it ‘a debt common to all citizens, a sort 
of compensation or indemnity and the price of advantages 
derived from society.” Others say that it is a diversion of 
income or wealth from individuals to the state, meaning that 
individuals can spend less of their returns from economic 
activity and that more is spent for them by the state. 
Incidence of taxation is the shifting of an impost from 
the person who pays it to the public treasury, to another 
person whom the public treasury does not know and very 
often does not intend to tax. 
Hamilton in “Current Economic Problems” writes: 
“If we are taking thought for the morrow, and are concerned 
with increased efficiency of production and equity in distri- 
bution, we must pay particular attention to the incidence of 
taxes in the factors of production.” 


You have now to note the relation of .taxes, and their 
incidence, to costs. 

Older statistics show that the taxpayer, individual or 
corporation, had to deal with 52 modes of taxation. Recent 
information tells us that this number has been raised to 57. 
Most of us have, in some way or other, to absorb a good por- 
tion of the 57 varieties. Unfortunately, they are all in the 
sour class. Of some we have acquired the taste, by repeated 
helping and habit, though without much enthusiasm. Others 
are the tangible results of war. None are popular. Most 
of them are quite unknown, as to their components, applica- 
tion and incidence. Business profit and income taxation 
have come into existence, sales tax has come out in 1920 to 
replace business profits tax and now runs concurrently with 
the income tax. Sales tax has varied in percentage, being 
shifted to the manufacturers and, with the income tax, is 
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now going downward. Other taxes were short lived 
such as the peak luxury tax on automobiles and gallonnage 
tax on soft drinks. The tax of one per cent. on gross receipts 
of trust companies is now a thing of the past while the same 
tax is still collected on gross receipts of insurance companies. 
We may call this a tax on business losses. Stamp tax, which 
is not the worst, is still with us. Such a multiplicity of taxes 
has created a confusion that the government would be well 
advised by repealing those which are a nuisance or too com- 
plicated in application or collection. 


Leroy Beaylieu says: “Reforms in taxation must be 
effected much less by substituting a new tax to an old one 
than by means of reduction.” “That is to say by using the 
surplus of taxes resulting from prosperity to the reduction 
or total elimination of old taxes that are no longer worthy 
of existence or should have never been enacted. The latter 
may have been unfair, unjust ever since they have been en- 
acted either through difficulty of application or on account 
of their incidence. 


Determining Incidence 


The problems connected with determination of the real 
incidence of various forms of taxation are among the most 
complicated problems of economics. It is difficult, at times, 
to distinguish the person who will be the last, after many 
repercussions, to assume the entire burden of a tax. This 
is my excuse for presenting only a few of the problems 
of incidence of taxation with which we are familiar more in 
respect of their application than their ultimate con- 
sequences. Their relation to costs will be quite apparent and 
you may draw your own conclusions. However, to get an in- 
telligent view of incidence we must not confine ourselves to 
income and sales taxes; some of the others closely related 
to them will facilitate our study. 


The war has caused extraordinary movement of funds. A 
sudden demand called for quick answer. When we look at 
the multiplicity of taxes, past and present, some of them of 
short duration owing to their ill effects or poor results, we 
may ask ourselves if proper study has been made of their 
repercussion, or their incidence. I am not aware that many 
experts have been invited to give advice. I know for a fact 
that very little encouragement, if any, has been given some 
who have made a timid attempt to offer suggestions. 
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H. Gunnison Brown in “Economics of Taxation” has 
this to say: “Only a thorough study of cause and effect re- 
lations in taxation can, in fact, make any one a competent 
leader of public opinion on tax problems. As to whether the 
recognized leaders of the public on matters of finance ever 
will be chosen from among those who, as students have learn- 
ed to trace cause and effect relations rather than from 
among those whose teachers have encouraged them to 
specialize on the superficialities of the subject, we cannot 
say.” He supposes with severity “that again in the future, 
as many times in the past, the so-called ‘leaders’ whom the 
public appears to follow will be men of no real comprehen- 
sion of the problems, like those they purport to lead, chosen 
for high position because they share the ignorance and the 
prejudices of those who do the choosing. So likewise, the 
experts selected to serve as legislative advisors and other- 
wise in questions of taxation may often be thus selected be- 
cause they can give plausible if sophistical reasons for 
socially undesirable policies or because they can point out 
how to do with precision and finesse, things that might 
better not be done at all. Nevertheless, it is a leadership of 
a different kind from this which we should covet for our 
students in the years when they become, some of them, prom- 
inent in economic investigation, journalism and public life.” 
He states further: “If neither the people in general nor 
their legislative representatives comprehend the laws of the 
shifting and incidence of taxation, then the taxation policy 
adopted will almost certainly have results that were never 
intended.” 


This brings me back to 1915 when a certain act in the 
statutes, since 1919 or 1920, was in the process of discussion 
by so-called “leaders” as above. I, with a few others, were 
not among the “leaders” though we were allowed to express 
our views. We vehemently opposed any further move before 
those who knew, had been consulted and had reported after 
careful study of the proposed law. We lost. A prominent 
member of parliament who had reluctantly put the bill be- 
fore the house said later: “I did not recognize my child 
when it came out of the machinery as a law. It was dis- 
figured. It was certainly worse than before and I do not 
know that it will work.” As a matter of fact it took several 
years of amendments to put it in workable condition and it 
is still a source of income for lawyers. 
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I believe that economic investigation has many points 
of contact with analytic accountancy, a broader and more ac- 
curate appellation of our work. The influence of taxation on 
costs and the large space it occupies in budget and organiza- 
tion work should be an invitation to further this study. We, 
as students and the university students of many faculties 
should not overlook this new avenue. 


New Taxes Brought By War 

The war has caused many modes of taxation to be added 
to the already large groups from different governments in 
an over governed country. The money had to be borrowed. 
Interest and other resultant expenditures have become a 
fixed charge. We have to meet a certain amount annually 
besides the regular business of the government that should 
be carried on from the old style imposts. 

From the war group of taxes, the income tax and the 
sales tax still in force are the most discussed. The discus- 
sion for certain people is very simple, they suggest a 10% 
sales or consumption tax on every commodity and want in- 
come tax removed. They say that everybody would pay in 
proportion to his expenses and be happy. We will see how 
this works out later. Just as a memo, I will mention the 
opinion of two eminent legislators who seriously surmised 
that income tax should be paid only after deducting living 
expenses (the actual figure for each taxpayer) and invest- 
ments made in Canadian enterprises. This meant that the 
levy would have been only on savings bank deposits, if any 
at all. I met recently one who thought the act was too com- 
plicated. He suggested class taxation. Say $100.00 per 
annum for lawyers (he is a lawyer with a large income) 
$250.00 for doctors etc., irrespective of income (he did not 
say what the accountant should pay) and that the difference 
be paid by corporations. Still others belonging to the big 
income class and being directors of large corporations, con- 
demn the sales tax at the board table and execute the income 
tax when outside. Generally, the only good in a tax is when 
it is, apparently at least, paid by the other man. Individual- 
ism plays its part and little attention and no study is given as 
to who should pay the tax or who really pays it. I close this 
Chapter by a quotation from C. Delisle Burns in “Political 
Ideals”: “As action has social effects, results have social 
causes. The credit for earning a large income should not 
rest merely with the individual financier, but with the cir- 
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cumstances which made such earning possible; and this is 
only an abstract method of saying that the credit is due in 
part to the other individuals'of the same group. The labour 
of the millions of poor had literally made it possible for the 
few to be rich not only. by direct work in the production of 
wealth but also in the continuous peace which alone makes it 
possible for the merchant to exercise his ability. We need 
not maintain here that a larger reward is due to those whose 
labour has produced the wealth in any group, for our present 
purposes it is sufficient to acknowledge that the united 
labour of the group makes wealth and no individual is an 
isolated cause of such wealth. Men are not isolated in work- 
ing: the result of work is as much due to the many who 
produce as to the few who direct; and just as we cannot 
count precisely the value of the individual’s pull when many 
are moving a large weight which could not be moved if 
each pulled singly, so we cannot fairly distribute the results 
of social labour by reference to the separate intelligence or 
strength of each.” 

May we not conclude from this that he who earns a 
large income from acquired or inherited wealth or even 
wealth in the making, owes more to the community than the 
one who has contributed to the creation of such wealth with- 
out retaining a share of it? He is already doing it when 
paying his water rates, school taxes, etc., which are not in 
proportion to the use he has of these services but according 
to estimated rental of his mansion. 


Effect of Currency Inflation 

Monetary Inflation is a species of taxation. If the issue 
of paper money operates to push out gold or other metallic 
money into foreign countries, the people of the issuing 
country suffer no loss in their current consumption of goods. 
But further issue of inconvertible paper money bids up 
prices and consumers are, in effect, taxed since government 
bids against them by purchases of goods and services and 
their money buys less. If all prices would rise equally the 
burden would be distributed over all consumers according 
to their expenditure and its ultimate incidence would make 
it similar to a general sales tax. But this is not the case. 
In Germany and Austria under rapid inflation, prices have 
risen more than in proportion to the increases in monetary 
circulation and in unequal proportions on different com- 
modities on account of increased velocity of circulation. 
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The uniformity of incidence has been disturbed. Recipients 
of salaries which are apt to change slowly, recipients of 
rentals determined in advance, recipients of interest on 
bonds which continue to receive the same number of dollars 
are subjected to a heavier repercussion and even a loss, 
which becomes a favorable incidence to the employer, tenant 
and borrower. The burden of such government financing 
is thus very unevenly distributed over various classes of 
citizens. 
Government Borrowing 

Government borrowing being the initial cause of taxa- 
tion, is worthy of some attention. An individual borrows 
from another individual. A nation may borrow likewise 
from another nation, but as a rule, a nation borrows within 
itself, of its own citizens. The money thus borrowed is 
transferred from some of the people to the government and 
spent by the government thus reducing by the same amount 
the spending capacity of the citizens. The wealth of the 
nation remains unchanged. The government may not buy 
the same articles that the people would buy, but the indus- 
try may adjust itself to the manufacturing of goods re- 
quired by the government. The “Business as usual” slogan 
in war time may become a fallacy and turn to be “expendi- 
ture as usual” prompted by industries who tried to sell to 
the public articles that they could not afford, having bern 
deprived of the funds. This is one incidence of the govern- 
ment borrowing as in many cases the lender, if a salaried 
man, capitalized part of his income into government bonds. 
Is taxation method of securing funds better than the bond 
issue or borrowing method. H. G. Brown tells us that the 
latter ““‘would seem more likely to draw the funds of persons 
who are inclined to save and invest than of those who are in- 
clined to spend as rapidly as they get. As between persons 
of equal wealth and income, at least, the taxation method 
would not seem likely to do so.” 

By borrowing, rather than by taxation, the burden may 
be put, or part of it, upon posterity. If a country borrows 
from another, it will have been enabled to buy goods and 
supplies it did not have to pay for, and it is undoubtedly 
possible that payment will have to be deferred on account 
of internal shortage of funds that necessitated the borrow- 
ing and thus the burden will be upon the next generation. 
Now suppose a nation borrows from its own people. Are 
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such loans ever repaid? If there is no repayment until a 
new generation has reached maturity, then the lending 
generation, many being dead, never gets repaid. If repay- 
ment is made at an early date, the members of the lending 
generation are themselves the bearers of the taxes for re- 
payment. 

Suppose you have bought $2,000.00 worth of Victory 
Bonds in 1918 due 1933 being your proportion to the pur- 
chases of others as are your tax obligations to the tax obliga- 
tions of others. When 1933 comes you will have to contri- 
bute in taxes exactly $2,000.00 to provide for this repayment 
and during 15 years you were deprived of the privilege of 
spending your money. You had also to pay taxes to provide 
for an equal amount of interest received. 


Of course, this does not happen in practice. A person 
who bought a few bonds in 1918 may have a large taxable in- 
come in 1933 and vice versa. It may be said then that the 
people as a whole have lost by loans just as well as by taxa- 
tion and that they are doing the repaying themselves. This 
may not be the case of the individual. The lender’s taxes will 
be largely devoted to pay himself back and if he did not lend, 
his taxes will help pay others back. Lending therefore does 
not cost more than not lending. The collectivity therefore 
might as well contribute by taxation and be through with it. 
If reimbursement is deferred to another generation, the 
present one will receive nothing. When repayment is under- 
taken to the new generation, it will do all the paying and 
also all the receiving. This is another incidence of govern- 
ment borrowing. 


Burden of War Taxes 

Some authors claim that war bonds of the government 
are a mortgage of the Masses to the Classes. It is quite 
clear that if taxation is resorted to to provide funds, a sharp 
progressive tax will have to be levied and the wealthy will 
be the victim, but the process will stop there. But if the 
wealthy lend the same amount or more, against TAX FREE 
bonds, then somebody of less means, who could not buy the 
bonds, will be taxed for interest payments and repayment 
of the principal if a sinking fund is included, in other words, 
the poor who has little to spare, will bear the burden of 
this emergency financing for an indefinite period and this 
takes within the shadow of the sales or consumption tax. 
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This is a third incidence of government borrowing. Of 
course, if borrowing or bond issuing method of war finance 
makes it possible to impose a considerable burden on the 
comparatively poor, it does not make it necessary to do so. 
The bonds can be redeemed with money raised by taxes 
levied upon the rich. This would take us back to the pro- 
gressive income tax. 

Another phase of government financing by bond issue is 
inflation. With your $2,000.00 bond as security, you borrow 
$1,800.00 from the bank. Your spending capacity is re- 
stored minus $200.00. Demand exceeds supply as there is 
now $3,800.00 to spend instead of $2,000.00 and prices there- 
fore rise. The government having to outbid you, more dol- 
lars must be borrowed than otherwise would be necessary. 
This incidence may add to the prosperity of some classes but 
again the holders of securities yielding fixed interest, in- 
cluding government bonds bought before end of inflationary 
movement, landlords and salaried people get the worst of it. 

May we not conclude from all this that taxation is 
better than borrowing? Who should bear the burden? My 
quotation from C. D. Burns and the above paragraph already 
give some data. Let us hear what economists and authors 
have to say before looking into the incidence of better known 
modes of taxation. 

Leroy Beaulieu says: “Outside of the pauper, every- 
body must be subjected to the honorable obligation to contri- 
bute to public expenditures. Universal impost is the neces- 
sary corollary of universal suffrage.” He continues further 
regarding exemption of small incomes, which are the major- 
ity, that at election time, they would dictate and govern with- 
out responsibility. He favors a proportional tax on the 
income as the only just and fair. About the progressive 
taxation he claims that it is not equitable though the prin- 
ciple of equal sacrifice which does not mean proportional 
taxation may be invoked in favor of progressive taxation. He 
calls the latter a spoliation. It is a tax whose mother is 
jealousy with oppression as daughter. 

War taxes are not specially mentioned here. Remem- 
bering that the wealthy has had the opportunity of depriving 
himself of ‘‘the honorable obligation of contributing to the 
public expenses” by the purchasing of tax free bonds, we 
read further in Leroy Beaulieu that other direct taxation 
in France and very much elsewhere such as personal tax, 
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land tax, door and window tax, the various stamp and trans- 
portation taxes and others have a very close relation with 
the status of the individuals.” This may mitigate his former 
statements. He adds that it is the desire of the legislator to 
have every inhabitant of a country contribute in proportion 
to his expenses. As most spend nearly all their income, it 
would be nearly in proportion to the income. 


We must distinguish here between income and profit. 
According to J. B. Say, income is the result of the effort of 
others using your capital. Profit is created by your own 
efforts. This explains why the income tax act is so explicit 
as to what is intended to be taxed. 


Smith’s Principles 

Adam Smith in “The Wealth of Nations” has promul- 
gated his famous maxims or cannons of taxation: 1. “The 
subjects of every state ought to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the government, as nearly as possible, in proportion 
to their respective abilities.” 2. “The tax which each indivi- 
dual is bound to pay ought to be certain and not arbitrary.”’ 
3. “Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner, 
in which it is most likely to be convenient for the contri- 
butor to pay it.” 4. “Every tax ought to be so contrived as 
both to take out and to keep out of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings into the public trea- 
sury of the state.” Adam Smith favors the progressive tax- 
ation and concludes; “That the wealthy contribute to the 
public expenses not only in proportion to their income but 
more, is not unfair and unreasonable.” - 


The first maxim distributes the burden according to 
ability. It is agreed, at the present time, that taxation 
should be designed so as to cause “equal proportional sacri- 
fice.” A more explicit definition of ability. S. J. Chapman 
in “Outlines of Political Economy” explains that: ‘“Taxa- 
ton which embodies the principle of proportional sacrifice 
must be progressive. By the principle of progression is 
meant in general that the higher the clear net income of a 
person, the greater must be the rate at which he is taxed.” 
“The need of progression is derived from the known facts as 
regards the variation of the utility of income with its amount 
and it is practically certain that taxation proportional to in- 
come exacts a greater proportional sacrifice from the poorer 
of any two persons, other things being equal.” 
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Should we be satisfied with this, our income tax system 
in its principle would be more equitable than the sales or 
consumption tax which is advocated by those who prone in- 
come tax of a uniform percentage on all incomes, but are 
afraid that collection would be too expensive. In “Evolu- 
tion vs. Revolution in Federal Tax Reform,” T. S. Adams 
commenting on the spirit and purpose of income tax says: 
It is “principally a rather blind groping of democratic 
peoples to reduce and relieve the striking inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth and income. Politically the major 
forces at work make for equality. Commercially, the greater 
forces make for concentration and inequality of power. The 
two forces are irreconcilable without some corrective or 
equilibrating machinery such as progressive taxes.” We 
may give thought here to the theory of double taxation on 
unearned income in addition to progressive taxation. This 
is practically what we have now through the recent amend- 
ments to the act though somewhat alleviated by certain pro- 
visions. 

Andrew W. Mellon in “Taxation”: ‘“‘The People’s Busi- 
ness” claims that our present system is taxing energy and 
initiative. He says that to share not at all in a man’s losses 
and to take a good portion of his gains making him work one 
or two days out of six for the government is to impose odds 
too heavy to be borne. He adds that the income of wealth 
already existing or inherited with the privilege of tax free 
investments should be taxed high enough to relieve wealth in 
the making. 

A whole man’s life may be spent arguing and discus- 
sing the equity or justice of progressive taxation, but never- 
theless “the more the facts concerning personal incomes and 
business profits become common knowledge, the more will 
the dictates of common sense, fairness and justice insist 
that progressive surtaxes and excess profits taxes be retain- 
ed” says David Friday in “Profits, Wages and Prices.” A 
tax which falls upon all profits and incomes alike may dis- 
courage the man who receives only the necessary income be- 
fore paying taxes, but a tax which falls only on the surplus 
of income utility or that may be drawn from, for instance, 
speculation profits, which are tax free, will leave the orderly 
process of business undisturbed. 

Conflicting interests will always render discussion 
rather sterile after having been somewhat acrimonous. 
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However, I believe, we have here material for a practical 
argument and I will let you start something. 

Personally, I believe in progression of taxation and we 
will see how figures fare later. 


Customs Duties and Tariff 

There is no doubt in your mind that when the importer 
pays his duty, it is merely an advance and it is promptly 
shifted to the consumer. This is the ordinary incidence of 
tariff for protection or for revenue. Only tariff for protec- 
tion as its name implies discourages importation in favor 
of home production. Tariff for revenue is mainly on cer- 
tain articles like alcohol, tobaccos and other luxuries. On 
account of high duty on import, a corresponding duty, or 
very nearly, is imposed on home production and this is the 
excise duty, which equalizes prices to the consumers. 


Suppose now an article invoiced at one dollar by for- 
eign producer and the duty twenty five cents. This duty is 
increased to 30 cents. This will likely check importation and 
the home manufacturer will pay an income tax of 8% on the 
extra five cents which will be all the government will get, 
against 25 cents as heretofore. The income tax will there- 
fore have to be raised generally to make up the difference 
caused by one of the few articles thus protected. This is an 
incident and the incidence of certain changes in tariff. 

Are we sure that the increase in price caused by the 
advanced tariff will not decrease the number of yards of 
cloth consumed. It is quite possible that the supply wil! 
exceed the demand. Prices are forced:downward. If ad- 
justed to the demand, production is decreased and higher 
costs are the result. The home producer especially under 
increasing costs conditions has very little chance of getting 
the extra five cents and the incidence is against him. 

It may also happen that the extra five cents will be 
borne by the foreign producer. If the home producer does 
not get more than 3 cents out of the 5 cents and the foreign 
producer is in exactly the same position as the home pro- 
ducer as to reduced volume of production, he will reduce his 
prices so as to meet the increased tariff and revised price to 
the consumer. Thus the incidence is on the foreigner. 

The stamp taxes are part of the group called nuisance 
taxes. Their incidence is on users of bills of exchange, 
transfers, etc. The government collects in advance with 
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very little expense and risk of losses and the taxpayer pays 
by instalments. Unfortunately, we all know that too many 
tenants, etc., evade this tax and the burden falls on a small 
group. 

There is a small tax, which is a part of the special war 
revenue act 1915 which I call the tax on business losses. 
This is the 1% on gross receipts of insurance companies and 
others. Ithasbeen repealed in the case of trust companies and 
should disappear altogether. It works like this: Gross re- 
ceipts $30,000.00 at 1% is $300.00 deductible from income 
tax. If the profit is $6,000.00, you pay to the insurance. de- 
partment $300.00 and $20.00 to the income tax department. 
The government would get $320.00 just the same in income 
tax alone. If the receipts are $22,000.00 and a loss of $1,- 
000.00 follows, you pay $220.00 to the insurance department. 

The incidence is variable. Insurance companies can- 
not shift it on old contracts, but I remember seeing bills for 
interest on loans showing the 1%. I am not sure that this 
was the intention of the legislator. 


Compulsory workmen’s insurance is a comparatively 
new form of taxation and when applied to all trades its in- 
cidence is on the workman’s wages. The employer before 
hiring the workman compares the value of his services not 
with his prospective wages alone but with these wages plus 
the cost of the required insurance. He will not knowingly 
employ a workman whose services are worth no more than 
his wages alone. An insurance premium, however, imposed 
upon employers not in proportion to output or to sales but 
to the number and wages of workers hired will not raise 
prices in general and must fall upon wage earners and on 
them alone. 

Income Tax 

Income tax is not shifted except in the long run dif- 
fusion of taxes when monies so diverted by the government 
are put in movement for goods and services and may incid- 
entally bid up prices by a very small percentage. Its inci- 
dence is on the recipient of income or profit of individual in 
business. 

At its origin the rates looked quite uniform but, with 
years, it soon became apparent that inequalities were created 
and their results are still felt. The individual in business 
with an income, say of $300,000.00, had to pay nearly 55% to 
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the treasury and be deprived forever of that portion and bor- 
row to replace this. The company paid less than $30,000.00 and 
could retain the difference as working capital or to face lean 
years when no refund of taxes could be expected. In the 
case of the individual, he had nothing in hand to cover a loss 
and went out of business as it happened in several instances. 
The late Business Profit Tax had at least this in its favor 
that companies and individuals were, on the same basis 
except for the small difference on exemption. Would it not 
have been possible to do the same with the income tax. By 
getting more from companies, the individual’s tax would 
have been lower be he in business or an employee. The divi- 
dends could have been released and whilst the surpluses 
would have been smaller by the difference in taxation, they 
were free for any further use. I also believe that income 
tax in the case of new bond issues should have been collected 
at the source. Call the investment, share or bond, it is 
always borrowed money for the same purpose. Evasion by 
bondholders would have been lessened and thus the inci- 
dence of the general scheme of taxation made lighter on 
every one. 

Many companies, especially in the cases with a few 
shareholders, have now reserves and surpluses that if dis- 
tributed would pay a lower tax than a few years ago. Should 
the tax be abolished suddenly, the government would be mak- 
ing a nice present to shareholders at the expense of the 
individual in business or the salaried taxpayer. You readily 
note that whilst the incidence falls on the recipient of in- 
come, its intensity is much variable and very difficult of 
adjustment at present. 

With its many faults and defects, it is claimed to be the 
best mode of taxation in principle. It is very curious to note, 
however, the indifference manifested by the taxpayer to- 
wards this act at its origin and since, to its different evolu- 
tions by amendments or otherwise. Why should taxes on 
vacant land, you are unfortunate enough to carry, be dis- 
allowed? Why a limit of time to contest and get a refund 
when there is no limit to the government correcting even 
its own error? Why pay interest on arrears and not get 
any on refunds. Why, under the late business profit tax, 
were you unable to get certain refunds; because the act, 
overlooked stating that monies overpaid could be returned. 
What of the old lien on property, now repealed, without a 
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prescription against the government? And many other 
enactments that would have not stood close scrutiny. One 
of these you are familiar with is the distinction between A 
and B income, especially in the case of a salaried man owning 
some real estate. He has to make good his loss of income on 
real estate, out of his salary but cannot get allowance for it. 

I therefore submit that income tax should have been 
adjusted long ago and should be revised to remedy, if pos- 
sible, the past inequalities. 

One word now on capitalization of taxes. It may be 
called a secondary incidence of taxation. Suppose the cur- 
rent rate of interest be 6% on investments. The stock of a 
concern which gives promises of $18,000.00 annual profit 
would have a salable value of $300,000.00. Now if by taxa- 
tion $3,000.00 is taken from the profit the salable value is 
reduced to $250,000.00. The same would happen in the 
case of real estate holdings in a city where special circum- 
stances would cause inequality of taxation as it is quite 
possible that rents could not be increased in one subdivision 
on account of increased taxes. This may have been the case 
of Maisonneuve ward when annexed to the city of Montreal. 
However, a sudden removal of this difference of taxation 
would increase the salable value in favour of the owner at the 
date of reduction of tax. This, of course, does not take into 
account the increase in value by changes in economic or busi- 
ness conditions foreign to actual values either of vacant 
land or income producing properties. 


The Sales Tax 


Certain individuals or groups of individuals have ad- 
vocated a general sales or consumption tax on nearly all 
commodities and the abolition of income tax. We now have 
such a tax on a large number of commodities. The con- 
tention is that income tax is not equitable and does not dis- 
tribute the burden evenly. Certain classes such as farmers 
and others are not contributing to the expenses of the coun- 
try though they affirm themselves in its conduct of affairs by 
suffrage. The rate that was suggested was 10% when the 
rate of the present partial sales tax was 5% as it was figured 
that it was needed to produce the amount necessry to meet 
obligations. Correct or not we will retain this percentage, 
for purposes of demonstration. It is also claimed that the 
collection of sales tax will be less expensive, which is quite 
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true, as the number of persons accounting for same is not so 
large as in the case of income tax. Itis also said that evasion 
will be reduced to a minimum. The incidence of sales tax 
is on the consumer but it is not shifted further or backward 
to the manufacturer or merchant? We must note at once 
that a general sales or consumption tax, could not reach the 
products of the soil which the farmer grows and consumes 
himself, whilst the next door labourer would see his purchas- 
ing power reduced by the amount of the tax as he has to 
buy everything. Theoretically, the farmer would pay a tax 
on clothes and shoes among the current necessities of life 
and partly on his buildings if he secures lumber, for instance, 
from his land. We have thus different incidences on income 
limited by nature and I do not believe that the object would 
be attained. 

H. G. Brown in “Economics of Taxation” summarizes 
the tax on all commodities as follows: “A tax upon all com- 
modities or upon all sales would fall, in the last analysis, 
upon wage-earners, interest-receivers, and rent-receivers. 
If there being no more money or credit to spend for goods, 
labour, etc., such taxes raise the money prices of goods, then 
they will lower money income in general—not merely wages. 
Prices of consumable goods can rise, though money incomes 
decline because the government, with the money received 
from the taxes, buys the surplus of goods which citizens can- 
not buy. The price of goods, including the taxes, will be high- 
er; money incomes will be lower. So much money being paid 
in extra prices for goods, because of taxes, less money can be 
paid to the producer of goods. Net prices—i.e. prices minus 
the taxes—will be somewhat lower if there were no taxes. 
But net prices determine possible rentals, interest, and 
wages. The money value of the marginal products of land, 
capital and labour are reduced. Hence, the money incomes of 
the landowners, capitalists and labourers are lessened.” 

We already have an idea of the reshifting of the pres- 
sure which does not seem to be the intended incidence. 

It would take us too long to discuss the variations of 
incidence in the cases of competitively or monopolistically 
made goods nor under constant decreasing or increasing 
costs. In such cases the incidence is either fully on the con- 
sumer and producer together according to peculiar move- 
ments in the costs and selling price of goods, created in the 
market by such taxes. A long paper may be written on the 
subject. 
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If the sales tax does not apply to all commodities, the 
specific commodities that are taxed are sold at a higher 
price, the difference being the tax and sometimes the pro- 
fit on the tax itself by the middlemen. These higher prices 
may cause some consumers to forego purchasing and cause 
some who would buy much were there no tax, to buy little. 
Those who are kept from purchasing on account of the tax, 
are induced to purchase other goods which, less satisfac- 
torily, meet their requirements and lose something in 
satisfaction or utility. They pay no tax. What they lose the 
government does not gain. 

If purchases are curtailed by the tax, the demand de- 
creases and cost of production increases. We may remember 
here the luxury tax on automobiles, gallonage tax on soft 
drinks, etc. In the former case business was badly shaken 
up and in the latter most of the tax had to be borne by the 
producer besides the loss of decreased production. 

It may happen in certain cases, where the margin of 
profit is large enough, such as articles of luxury, theatre 
tickets (amusement taxes) that part of the tax is absorbed 
by the producer and its burden is divided between producer 
and consumer, because the increase of price by the full 
amount of the tax may cause a large reduction in turnover. 


Can Wage-Earner Shift Burden? 

When considering sales tax under another aspect, some 
authors are of the opinion that a tax so levied that it will 
fall upon the earnings of all labour will have some effect on 
population. The labourers may have standards of comfort 
such that they will be unwilling to have as many children if 
their incomes are reduced. Immigration will be reduced and 
population will not increase as it would otherwise. If the 
tax operates to diminsh population and so as to make the 
supply of labour less, the wages are likely to be higher, not 
necessarily higher than they now are but higher because of 
the tax than they would be if the tax were not levied. In- 
creased cost of production follows without corresponding 
velocity in increase of volume. Of course the effect on pop- 
ulation must be considered only as a possibility and the 
monies so expended by the government may be to further the 
welfare of wage-earners unless some other fixed charges 
are to be met. In the latter case then the tax is a real reduc- 
tion from labour incomes, but the incidence as we have seen 
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above is not altogether on the wage-earner alone. The in- 
fluence of such reduction in renumeration will be found in 
a reduction of efficiency of the worker. 

Let us turn now to the effects of sales tax on business 
and industry. 


In practice, the manufacturer under the present act 
collects the tax and turns the money over to the government. 
The fact that he has to disburse within 30 days, very seldom 
after collecting from the middleman or consumer, causes an 
outlay of capital and interest which is very often dangerous. 
This is especially felt in the manufacturing of seasonal 
goods where terms of payment are longer. In the case of 
failure of a customer, the manufacturer has paid without 
collecting and should the manufacturer himself assign, then 
the government is the loser. Like any business, provisions 
have to be made for bad debts in a budget and someone has 
to pay for them. The distribution of the burden here has 
been somewhat erratic and at times unfair. There is an- 
other feature which has its influence, it is the profit on the 
sales tax itself, by the passing of goods through different 
hands, from the manufacturer to the consumer. If this be 
the case we would find that an article sold $1.10 by the manu- 
facturer including 10 cts. for sales tax would sell for about 
$1.75 to the consumer after the wholesaler and retailer tak- 
ing their profits and the tax would represent 15 cts. of which 
only 10 cts. would reach its destination. 


Suppose a wage-earner earning $7,000.00. He is con- 
sumer to the same extent. Under the general sales tax 
scheme he will buy 4,000 articles at $1:75 of which $1.00 
per article goes to the manufacturer, 0.60 cts. to wholesaler 
and retailer in profit plus 5 cts. profit on sales tax and 10 
cts. in tax, thus $400.00 in taxes. If only a part of the com- 
modities are taxed, this amount may be reduced to $200.00 
but income tax running concurrently, he is not allowed to 
deduct this expense and he is taxed on it. We now have 
compounding of taxes. He will therefore reduce his pur- 
chasing power by the amount of one or the two taxes with 
no other surplus to draw on. 

Incidence of Income Tax 

In the case of a recipient of a large income he may be 
the consumer for the same amount but he has a surplus 
which is tax free. 
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The same would apply to lower salaries which are not 
assessable under income tax and the sacrifice would not be 
proportional in any of the above cases. 


A manufacturer does a business of $110,000.00 which 
we will suppose is the limit of consumption or of what the 
consumer can spend. Without the tax his operation account 
may show a gross profit of $22,000.00 or 20% and a net 
profit of $6,000.00. 


Under the general 10% sales tax scheme his sales are 
reduced to $100,000.00 and if no extra cost is caused by re- 
duced production he may still make 20% or $20,000.00. His 
business expenses are not reduced in proportion and he may 
be left with only $4,000.00 or less profit. We can readily see 
that income tax, in the first case even at a much stiffer rate 
would cost him less and he would be able to pay. If one 
year’s operations result in a loss then he has nothing to pay 
for income tax whilst in the other case he may still be in 
debt for sales tax to the government. We have of course to 
consider here both taxes running concurrently as on a de- 
clining scale and not when the emergency forced the creation 
of revenue from all sources. We compare both taxes and 
may decide which should be retained. 

Let us take now the case of a borrower before sales tax 
came to exist. He owes you say $11,000.00 secured by mort- 
gage at6%. A sales or consumption tax is levied. He con- 
tinues to pay interest at 6%, $660.00, but the lender, as con- 
sumer, has not the use of the entire amount. When you re- 
imburse the capital he may spend it on certain commodities 
and will not receive $11,000.00 worth of goods. He may 
lend the amount again on a new building, but his security 
is decreased by the amount of tax paid on building material 
because your money did not buy goods for the full amount. 
We have here the incidence on capital and income. 


In any scheme of consumption or sales tax, exportations 
must be exempted to meet competition in other countries 
where no such tax exists. Export taxes on certain articles 
or foreign excise cause peculiar complications and their in- 
cidence need not be dealt with here as they are not very 
important to us. 


What conclusions are we to draw? The sales tax as we 
now have it is not very high and I dare say that in most cases 
has to be absorbed by the manufacturer to meet competition 
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in an overequipped industrial world. The volume of busi- 
ness at present is increasing so that one may say that taxes 
have no ill effect on business. Those of us who are in profes- 
sional practice and those who are in charge of industries, 
know what effort is required to write a reasonable and fair 
figure opposite the words: net profits, every year. We may 
venture to say that the extreme diffusion of business has 
caused many mergers to be formed. But the competition 
has remained and profits have not always been up to expec- 
tations. Are the taxes to blame? If so, which of them? In- 
come tax cannot be shifted but rests on ability to pay. Sales 
tax is shifted to the consumer but may re-act so as to bear 
for a part on the producer if he has not already assumed part 
of the burden. The other taxes vary as to their incidence. 
Each and every one will have to study within his own sphere 
of action and whilst the solutions may be the same, the work- 
ing out of the problems may be different. Personally, I do 
not think that we need so many modes of taxation which re- 
quire so many separate machineries to administer them and 
I am of the opinion cited at the beginning of this paper that 
multiplicity of taxation causes confusion and heavy expendi- 
tures besides complication and irritation to every inhabitant 
of acountry. It is better to maintain a tax at a figure that 
will bring the needed income than run a large number of 
taxes at a reduced rate, all incidences being ascertained. 


This paper is the result of much observation and of 
some study. The authority of some writers and economists 
has been brought into the picture. My views like those of 
the authors are not final. They are subject to controversy 
and discussion like many other cases of incidence that I 
could not include here. If I have succeeded in turning your 
thoughts to this problem of incidence, I will not have spoken 
in vain. 
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Budgetary Control 


(From an address on “Some Results of Business and Market 
Research,” delivered before the Business Research 
Association of Great Britain.) 


By JOHN C. KIRKWOOD 
HE risk in business practice is being eliminated by the 
formulation of budgets for the instruction and guidance 
of the production manager, the sales manager, and the fin- 
ancial manager. 

In a certain fine-paper mill, budgetary control co-ordin- 
ated production and sales, set up standards, indicated econ- 
omical purchasing, and checked labour and indirect expenses. 
A summary at the end of the year showed that centralised 
control over operations and the introduction of standard 
production rates for all producing units or processes led to an 
increased efficiency throughout the plant. The average pro- 
duction gradually rose from 5 per cent. below to 7 per cent. 
above the estimated standard rates. The actual net produc- 
tion was 4 per cent. higher than the budget estimate, and the 
forecast in sales of the individual grades was 96 per cent. 
correct. Manufacturing expenses were within 5 per cent. 
of the correct ratio to estimated expenses. Centralised 
budgetary control brought about 98 per cent. of accuracy on 
the average and even in the very short periods of forced 
idleness on account of poor industrial conditions during two 
summer months, labour expenses were kept in approxi- 
mate ratio to actual production results. 

Intensive sale activities and advertising campaigns 
planned and performed according to the budget resulted in 
the attainment of 96 per cent. of accuracy in sales estimates. 

The well-planned routine of operations and production 
enabled the management to keep its stocks of raw material 
at a minimum; and thus avoided an unnecessary locking up 
of funds. 

Budgetary control improved co-operation among de- 
partment heads; it made possible a better linking up of pro- 
cesses and operations; the flow of materials from process to 
process or from department to department was regulated, 
and functioned far better than before centralised budgetary 
control was adopted. 

This sketchy record of an instance of the efficacy of the 
budget system suggests how budgetary control eliminates 
speculative or blindfold endeavour, and how it can and does 
contribute to business safety and prosperity. 
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Costs in Crop Harvesting 





By PROFESSOR E. A. HARDY, M.S.A. 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Saskatchewan 





(Before the annual meeting of the Dominion Mortgage and Invest- 
ments Association, Regina, Sept. 18, 1928.) 





HE cost of harvesting has always been a serious problem 
to the grain farmer. As far back as 1806 when Glad- 
stone invented the side-cut machine, the farmer was handi- 
capped by the burden of harvest. It took a strong, skilled 
man with the cradle to cut 2 acres a day, and another man 
to tie the grain into sheaves. It has been estimated that 
until the use of the twine binder, 90 per cent, of the popula- 
tion were engaged in agriculture to produce food stuffs. 


From 1806 to 1875 wonderful progress was made by the 
inventors of harvesting machinery. Henry Ogle, an Eng- 
lish mechanic, added the reel and receiving platforms. 
Salmon gave the idea of the cutting mechanism which was 
improved by Bell, Hussey, and McCormick. The automatic 
rake was developed by Palmer and Williams, while the 
hand binding machine was invented by the Marsh Brothers. 
Spalding and Appleby developed the packers, sizer and 
twine tying mechanisms. 


Since 1870 there have been many improvements upon 
the grain binder which have increased the efficiency of the 
machine wonderfully, but the original ideas of the pioneers, 
who had the vision, are still to be found in the modern grain 
binder. 

In 1849 Jonathan Haines, of Illinois, patented a machine 
for heading the grain and elevating it into a wagon driven 
at the side of the machine. Only about 25 years later, in 
1875, D. C. Patterson built the first combined havester, 
which cut, threshed and bagged the grain. 


“Why has it taken 50 years to develop the combine?” 
is a question often asked. It was because to a large degree 
the modern grain binder with the standard threshing equip- 
ment was making it possible to harvest vast areas much 
more per machine than was even anticipated. 
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Cost of Binding and Threshing 


Where the 8-foot binder costs $275.00 to $300.00, the 
cost of using the binder per acre amounts to the following: 
Fixed Charges— 




















Depreciation on $288.00 at 10% on.cccecccsmcssscmsssscsssessnssstinsmestescetesee $28.80 

(Average life of binder is from 2,000 to 2,500 acres). 
Interest on $144.00 at 8% tai Te Mca ON vets See 
Housing memeermmanevrnes © if 
Repairs . Seas a ae en oe 
$58.32 


The average cut per year with the binder varies con- 
siderably throughout the province, but is close to 200 acres. 
Thus the fixed charge per acre for the binder is $0.29. 


Operating Charges— 


Horse Labour—4 horses at 10c per H.P. hr. for 12 sn E $ “* 
Man labour—at $5.00 .. 60.00 


$108.00 








Thus horse and man labour per acre equal $0.50. 
Average twine used per acre—3 lbs. at 14c, $0.42. 











EEOC CNC iii occ oli sis oa ctaccpscompeamece cane mete name tee $ 0.29 
Operating charges 0.50 
Twine 0.42 

Total cost of cutting per acre $ 1.21 





The cost of stooking varies with the amount of straw, 
the class of labour, and the wages paid. Ordinarily, at $4.00 
per day, and $1.00 per day for board, the cost of stooking 
will average $0.50 per acre. 


The cost of threshing varies a great deal depending 
upon conditions. 


Threshing Machine Charges—(where the farmer owns his own outfit) 





























Cost of 28” separator and belt averages $1,600.00 
Depreciation at 8% $128.00 
Interest on $800 at 8% 64.00 
Housing . 80.00 
Repairs paeereag 50.00 
$272.00 
Average of 18 days’ threshing—per day ................... 15.11 
Oil and grease—TB5e per day ....ccccncccccercnen % 75 
MEO e TINY Oy ois concede eee ee ene $ 15.86 
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Engine Charges— 


Fixed charges—Cost of 15-30 engine ..... 
Depreciation at 10% ccceccscmm ; 
Interest on $700.00 at 8% .. a 
CONT. 1 Se ee aaa Se aR 
LC eee a ere 
Labour for repairs dad, ola od ames, 





seeneeee 1,400.00 
140.00 

56.00 

30.00 

30.00 

20.00 





$276.00 


The average farm tractor of the 15-30 size is used 500 
hours per year or 50 10-hour days. Thus the fixed charge 


per day is $5.52. 


Operating Expenses— 


po Rn | ef | i ee coe anes 


UR res TOL Tait) | nee eee 





Total cost of tractor power ....... scents 











APORN INO TMNACTITIO CORTICES a ssicicissinssscecssiccsansscoresvccecteanncnnccealen 











Total cost of outfit per day 


Labour Costs— 
6 stook teams and men at $6.00 





Engineer to run both ends of threshenr .....2...-nsccccssssoessssescsssesssessmes 





2 field pitchers at $4.00 





Board for 9 men at $1.00 


Wagon and Rack Charges— 











6 wagons at $75.00 Liss 
6 racks at $20.00 .............. sick 





Depreciation on wagons at 5% .........- 











Depreciation on racks at 12% occecccccsccmesomssssesnressensene 


Interest on $285.00 at 8% 





Repairs 














Daily charge for 18 days’ use 





$ 6.48 
1.10 
$ 7.58 
$ 7.58 
5.52 
$13.10 
eee 15.86 
$28.96 
$ 36.00 
7.00 
een 8.00 
See 9.00 
$ 60.00 
$450.00 
Balance 120.00 
$570.00 
$22.50 
a .. 14.40 
22.80 
mae 10.00 
$69.70 
$ 3.87 


Total cost of operating the threshing outfit: 2. ccsseecen 
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A 28” threshing machine will average from 1,000 to 
1,500 bushels of wheat per day, or from 35 to 50 acres of 
crop. The AVERAGE ACRE COST for threshing then runs 
$2.32. 

The cost of harvesting from the stand grain to the bin 
or wagon costs $4.03 per acre. 

The cost per bushel to cut and thresh with the binder 
and threshing machine averages as follows: 


With a yield of 5 bus. per acre, cost is 80.6 cents per bus. 
“ “ “ “ec “é “ “ 40.3 ‘“ “cc “ 
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Where the crop is poor the cost of harvesting with the 
binder and standard threshing rig is too high for satis- 
factory results. Consequently the stook loaders, combination 
stook loaders and racks, power binders, headers, headers 
and barges, and swathers and combines have been used in 
an endeavour to lower the cost of harvesting. 


Stook Loaders 

Where the stook loader is used, the threshing crew is 
reduced by the two field pitchers, and one, or sometimes two, 
stook racks, thus reducing the cost of threshing per day 
from $92.83 to $81.22, and making a daily saving of $11.61. 

There are many conditions which prevent the use of 
the stook loader, such as soft or hilly fields, but on reason- 
ably level and uniform land the use of the stook loader is 
advantageous. 


The Combination Stook Loader and Rack 


A few farmers in Saskatchewan are using the combina- 
tion stook loader to reduce the cost of harvesting. Where 
this machine is used all of the stook teams are eliminated. 
Three spike pitchers are used at the threshing machine, two 
to feed the machine and one to throw in the grain, which 
is too far from the feeder to reach. Where such a machine 
can be satisfactorily used the cost of threshing is reduced 
from $92.83 per day to $70.90, with a saving of $21.93 per 
day. 

The greatest difficulty experienced with the combination 
stook loader has been that it was a heavy and somewhat 
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unwieldly machine, rather poorly designed, so that consider- 
able trouble was experienced with its use. The improved 
machines are promising, however, indicating greater possi- 
bilities by adding a power unit so that the operation of the 
machine may be more accourately controlled by the operator. 


The Power Binder 
The power binder has been used in place of the horse 
binder where heavy tangled crops are to be handled, and 
where the farming is done by engines. The average acreage 
with the power binder is 35 acres per day, which reduces 
the cost of cutting from $1.21 per acre to 77 cents, with a 
saving of 44 cents per acre. 


The Header 

The header is a machine which has been used in North 
and South Dakota and Montana to harvest light crops. It 
can only be used where the grain can ripen standing in the 
field. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in West- 
ern Canada with the headed grain being stack burned, due 
to heating in the stack, 

The header has been used in the Arcadia Valley in con- 
nection with a barge, also at Ponteix, Sask. The Dominion 
Experimental Farm at Swift Current have built a barge, 
and are testing its use with the header as a method of har- 
vesting. No definite figures are available as to the cost. 
An estimate of the cost of cutting and stacking, as com- 
pared to binding and stooking is as follows :— 


Cost of machine oun 24.8 cents per acre 
Cost of labour and powev........ 66 ° © Me 





Total cost per acre ........... $1.00 





The small stacks are drawn up to the threshing machine 
with stack bucks in the Arcadia Valley, while at Ponteix 
the stacks are pitched onto the table of a combine which is 
drawn from stack to stack. This method undoubtedly shows 
considerable advantage in harvesting a short, light crop. 


The Combine 


In 1910 Messrs. Shand and Edmonds, who were farm- 
ing a tract of light, uniform land near Welby, Sask., 
imported a 20-foot combine from Stockton, Cal. They were 
growing Red Fyfe wheat and harvested 600 acres with the 
machine during 1910-11-12. Generally the wheat, when 
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shipped, graded “tough.” In 1913 they harvested 600 acres 
of flax with the same machine. Some of the flax was har- 
vested during the next spring because of early snows. The 
next year they discontinued farming and sold out, The 
combine was not used by their successors. 

The high cost of production practically forced some of 
the more daring farmers to try the combine in the south 
central states, and they found that their type of agriculture 
was adaptable to the use of the combine method of harvest- 
ing. In 1922 the Dominion Experimental Farm at Swift 
Current, co-operating with the Massey-Harris Company, 
started a series of experiments with the combine. During 
the summer of 1924 one of our Saskatchewan farmers 
imported a machine into the Goose Lake country, and since 
that time they have been used in Saskatchewan, spreading 
rapidly throughout the entire province, until last fall there 
were 530 combines in operation in Saskatchewan. 

The cost per acre for operating a 15 or 16-foot com- 
bine in Saskatchewan is somewhat as follows:— 





Average cost of combines ..... NEN Rem 
Fixed Charges— 
Depreciation at 10% oneness sciatic oie hea 
Interest on half the value at 8% -.rnceccceccsossmeseeneeneeee 92.00 
1 COT eae eee ae ees ; is en roster eee 
bo OT) 11)" aera nee : hisses ts kan 
$402.00 





The average farmer on a section farm will usually cut 
400 acres per year. Consequently the fixed charges per acre 
amount to $1.00. 


Operating Charges Per Day— 





25 gallons gasoline at 30c ........ stheeiie tice Wore aeiarn $ 7.50 
CITES REESE een aon eercinen seen 2.50 
PPO Wer GO Wath CHG: CONIERC: oan secssss ices csneessecsesersectoeserms ven 13.10 
7 | ee niente aU RON secs a a eo ce area 

$ 33.10 





When 30 acres are cut per day the operating charge per 
acre is $1.10. The total cost per acre would be $2.10. 
With a yield of 5 bus. per acre cost would be 42 cents per bus. 
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It is quite evident that there is considerable saving in 
using the combine for harvesting instead of the binder and 
a standard thresher. The difficulty which has not yet been 
entirely overcome is the great risk in leaving the grain crop 
stand until it becomes dead ripe. There is a danger of 
serious damage by storms and frost, as well as the fear of 
early snows, such as were experienced last fall. 


Many of the farmers using the combine realize the 
importance of farming for the combine in order to use them 
with any degree of safety. The seed bed must be put into 
shape to insure uniform germination, The proper variety 
of grain must be grown so that it will mature early and 
uniformly, and also withstand wind and storm in the fall 
without shattering seriously. The crop must be seeded early 
so that it will be well out of the way of the frost by the 
middle of August. Grain must be seeded at the correct rate 
to hasten ripening. 

Green weeds offer many difficulties to straight combin- 
ing in the fall, consequently the successful combine user 
must farm to reduce weed growth. 

The sawfly and wire worm offer difficulties to the com- 
bine user. Every effort must be made in a co-operative way 
to reduce the spread of the insect pests. 


The Swather With the Combine 


Two or three years ago the Campbell Corporation, farm- 
ers in Montana, adopted the combine method for harvesting 
their grain crops. They were not satisfied to wait after it 
was possible to cut the crop with the binder. As a result 
the manager of the Corporation, Mr, T. D. Campbell, built 
conveyors on three old binders, after removing the knotter 
heads so that four binders cutting 8 feet each could be 
trailed after a tractor, cutting and placing 32 feet of crop 
in a windrow. After the crop had cured, they fastened a 
double cylinder type hay loader behind the table of a com- 
bine and picked up the windrow, elevating it onto the com- 
bine table and threshing it. 

Since that time, the farm machinery companies have 
recognized the criticism to the use of the combine in that the 
crop must stand from ten days to two weeks longer than 
when cutting with the binder, for the grain to become dead 
ripe, and have designed swathing machines, which will cut 
and windrow 16 to 20-foot swaths of grain. These can after- 
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wards be picked up by the combine and threshed. A very 
simple and satisfactory pickup has been designed to pick up 
the windrows of grain. 

The cost of harvesting with the combine and swather is 
not fixed as yet. No reliable data is available. However, an 
estimate of the cost per acre and bushel is as follows :— 








Average cost of swather and pickup attachment ............................. $800.00 
Fixed Charges— 
Depreciation at 10% ction c sh ok GE 
RUCNORG AG O96: excises, cnupecsnenennaee 32.00 
[2 eee Se ee ies vee 50.00 
i | a ae ee eee eer nena oe $162.00 





Where 400 acres of crop is swathed the cost of the 
machine per acre would be 40 cents. 


Operating Charges per day— 








RENIN tee ese recnctrapt neem cnuge LOG 
SOLAR a ence Bet eae et aOR ae 5.00 
$ 18.10 





The average acreage cut would be 40 to 50 acres, with 
an acre cost of 40 cents per acre. Consequently the total cost 
of swathing per acre equals 80 cents. 

The combine with the pickup can be operated for the 
same cost as when straight combining. Consequently the 
cost of harvesting by swathing and picking up with the com- 
bine would be $2.90 per acre. 


With a yield of 5 bus. per acre the cost would be 58.0 cents per bus. 
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The farmer in Western Canada is facing the fact that 
farming is a business based upon science. The successful 
farmer will till the soil with the proper implements at the 
right time to produce as nearly a perfect seed bed as possible. 
He will use the correct seed and put it in in time to use the 
cheapest and best method for harvesting. There is no doubt, 
but that the combine and swather are here to stay, and the 
successful farmer will work out the seeding, harvesting and 
marketing of the crop so that each operation will prepare 
for and harmonize with the other. 
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Stock Turnover 





Lecture delivered before the Otago Branch of the New Zealand Society 
of Accountants, by G. Z. Lindley, Esq. 


(From The Accountants’ Journal, New Zealand) 


EFERRING to the subject-matter of my paper, I would 

like to say at the outset that there is little in it that will 
be new to many of you, but as it is a subject of utmost im- 
portance to traders, I am hoping that what I say may be the 
means of promoting a healthy discussion which would be 
valuable to us all. As there are probably some present who 
are fortunate enough to earn their living in businesses 
which do not handle stock, I will treat the matter first in an 
elementary way. 

The duty of every business man is to force his capital 
to do as much work for him as possible; that means, allowing 
a given sum of money to remain in goods for the shortest 
period attainable. 

Turnover is your gross sales in a given period. 

Stock Turnover is the number of times the money in- 
vested in stock is turned over in the trading period. The 
method of calculating this is in dividing your total sales at 
cost price by the average stock at cost price—this will give 
approximately the number of times the money invested in 
stock, turns over in a given period. 

The rate of turnover depends on two conditions :— 

(1) The average amount of money invested in goods. 
(2) The sales of the goods in a given period. 

Both amounts must be stated in the same terms, (usual- 
ly at cost price), in order to give the correct result, i.e., the 
turnover of the £ sterling as represented in goods. Since 
two elements only are involved, the problem of increasing 
the rate of turnover depends solely upon these, and one or 
both of the following must be done :— 

(1) The average amount invested in goods must be 

decreased relative to the volume of sales, or: 

(2) The sales must be increased in greater ratio than 

the increase in the merchandise investment. 
To simply illustrate this—The average amount invested in 
stock in a year is £20,000; the sales at cost are £30,000. The 
Stock Turnover is one-and-a-half times. 
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If the average stock is reduced to £15,000, and the sales 
at cost remain at £30,000, the stock turnover is two times. 

Let us see the effect of the increased turnover on the 
gross profits. 

Assuming the rate of G.P. earned is 20%, the G.P. in 
both cases is £7,500 (14 on sales at cost). But in the first 
case, an investment of £20,000 is required, and in the second 
case £15,000, a saving of £5,000. 

To carry the matter further, if this £5,000 were in- 
vested at 6% it would yield £300 per annum net. Or, assume 
that it enabled the business to take advantage of the 
full discount terms from its suppliers, say 242% monthly, 
the money would yield 30% per annum on the amount so 
employed. 

It is most interesting to follow the course of £ notes in 
a business. We provide a special till to keep them tempor- 
arily, a trusted servant to count and record them (probably 
in several books) a fireproof and burglar-proof safe to house 
them overnight, and next day they are recorded again and 
handed to a Bank for safe keeping, and these same notes, if 
invested on fixed deposits, or in some form of gilt-edged 
security, yield only from 5% to 7% p.a. When those same 
notes are invested in merchandise, practically little care is 
taken of them beyond checking them and dumping them into 
fixtures—much stock lies buried in brown paper instead of 
in the napkin of the Parable, but it is buried nevertheless. 

The safe earning capacity of £100 in money invested 
is, say £7 p.a., but the earning value of £100 worth of goods, 
provided it is turned over often enough, is simply astound- 
ing. For instance, say it will return only 1% net profit 
on each turnover, we have only to sell and replace it seven 
times for it to be as good as the best gilt-edged security. If 
the goods were in perishable form, say fruit and vegetables, 
it would require to be turned over once a week (or it would 
go bad), that is, 52 times a year at 1% net profit. Your 
£100 would earn £52 instead of £7, and I submit, gentlemen, 
that non-perishable stocks to the extent of thousands of £’s 
go bad in this country every year from inattention and neg- 
lect of the stock turnover. 

In the period immediately following the war when 
stock of every description was short, all classes of traders 
were buying wherever goods were obtainable. The whole- 
saler frequently bought from the retailers to supply the 
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wants of his clients and many shipments of goods from 
abroad never entered a warehouse, but went direct to the 
retailer from the wharf. The shortage of stock of itself 
created a quick turnover and even allowing for a rising 
market it was the turnover of the £ which made that period 
prosperous—rising markets always made for rapid turn- 
over and the reversal of all these factors made the slump 
so serious. 

A further illustration: A building contractor finishes 
twelve jobs in a year, making £100 net on each job. He 
earns a total of £1,200 for the year. A second contractor 
finishes eighteen jobs a year making £75 on each job. He 
earns a total of £1,350. Moreover, he gets the business away 
from the first man, because his price is more attractive and 
when jobs are not plentiful the price consideration is of the 
utmost importance. 

If money earns ten profits for its owner in a year he 
can afford to take a smaller profit each time than the man 
whose money earns him say five profits in the same time. 
And yet, the money which returns the smaller rate of profit 
will bring in the larger volume of profit, because it is so 
much more active. This is precisely the point that many 
business men fail to understand. They do not seem to grasp 
the fundamental principle that even though the percentage 
of gross profit on merchandise be but, say 5% if it is earned 
often enough say ten times a year, the annual turnover 
on money or rate of profit on investment would be 50%. 


It is a difficult matter for many to understand how it 
is possible to lose money on an article carrying a 20%G.P. 
when the average cost of doing business is say, 8% and yet, 
on the other hand, made a profit on an article bearing only 
5% gross profit. Do many business men judge the result 
of their businesses from month to month on their turnover? 
Because it is certainly the barometer they should watch, for 
it is said, and I believe it to be true, that more failures and 
bankruptcies have been caused by inattention to this, than 
from any other cause. We would scorn to employ sixteen 
men to do our work and let six of them loaf and earn noth- 
ing, but it is done every day with stock all around us. 

With the foregoing information before us, which is 
largely made up of the opinions of leading business men in 
the world centres and has been gathered partly from the 
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various Trade Journals of the world, we must draw the 
conclusion that the success of a business which deals in 
distributing merchandise of any kind depends not so much 
on the selling of it and a high rate of gross profit, but on the 
buying, and buying in the best market. Now, I would like 
to show you that the cheapest market is not always the best 
and never is the best if the question of turnover is not taken 
into account. Henry Ford says that a job line of goods 
however cheap is not profitable if it is more in quantity 
than the business requires. That is, if the turnover of the 
money invested in it is not taken into account, and it is 
never wise to buy more than is required whatever the price, 
for the net profit on a given line is not ascertainable until 
the last article of the line is sold. Take as an example, a 
line of what is described as fashionable goods—100 articles 
costing £1. The first 50 may be sold at 50% on cost, the 
next 25 at 25% on cost, and the last 25, say at cost, and in 
practice it may be well below cost to quit it. Looking at 
these figures without working them out, the result appears 
to be quite a reasonable one. We have done so well with the 
first fifty that we can afford to throw away some profit, 
but have we done as well as we imagine? The profits added 
on cost—£31 5s.—and as gross profits are calculated on sell- 
ing price, we find we have made under 24% G.P. on sales. 


The point I want to make is, how much better off we 
would be if we only had 50 articles, for with the 100 articles 
our £100 invested in goods yields £31 5s.—on cost and 24% 
on sales—and with the £50 only, invested it yields 50% on 
cost or 334% on sales. 

It will not be out of place to see what practical gain 
can be made out of our knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of Stock Turnover. It is quite useless to have some ex- 
cellent theories which are unworkable in practice. I am 
convinced that in this country there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds lying idle in merchandise of various kinds 
mostly due to buying through the wrong channels. There 
is, undoubtedly a natural law for business and a natural 
channel through which it should flow to increase the coun- 
try’s prosperity and give a cheaper article to the consumer. 

First: The manufacturer who collects the raw mater- 
ials from all over the world and converts them into some 
useful articles. 
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Second: The merchant or wholesale trader who col- 
lects the manufactured article from the manufacturers all 
over the world. 

Third: The retailer or distributor to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

You cannot miss out one member of this chain—in fact, 
all our business goes through this way in effect, if not in 
fact. 

Let us shortly examine the functions of these three 
classes. 

The Manufacturer: His main business is to concentrate 
on manufacturing his products, employing, as he must, the 
best scientific brains to be had for the selection and treating 
of his raw materials and the best engineers to supervise his 
machinery and plant. He must always be on the look-out 
for opportunities to produce in greater quantities and im- 
prove the hidden values in the raw materials. Such a busi- 
ness, as you may well imagine, must be a business of special- 
ists or competition will put them out. 

The Wholesaler: His function is the collecting of manu- 
factured goods of all kinds from every part of the world, 
employing, as he must, experts in each department of his 
business for buying and selling. Then again, he has a 
greater and more varied work in selling his collection of 
goods to the various classes of retailers for distribution. 
He has to provide accommodation for storing and showing 
his merchandise assisting the customers to selecting their 
requirements. This latter part of his business calls for 
expert salesmen and last, but not least, his book-keeping and 
credit organisation to offer facilities to his customers and 
for the collection of his accounts. 

The Retailer: He is the man next to the consumer, who 
distributes his merchandise in small quantities for the use 
of his individual clients. His organisation, I should think is 
the most expensive of the chain. At the present day he offers 
and gives many facilities and service undreamed of even 
twenty-five years ago. But, notwithstanding his heavy 
overhead expenses his is the greatest opportunity of mak- 
ing money, for he may lean on the other two and does so, if 
he conducts his business wisely, so that his losses in stock 
are almost negligible. 

The Wholesaler is usually described by the man in the 
street as the middleman and this word does not exactly de- 
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note a term of endearment. But, I want to show you that for 
the distributor to gain the most profit for himself and the 
consumer to get the finest price, the so-called middleman is 
an essential link in the chain. 

Take first the retailer who buys direct from a manu- 
facturer. Does he eliminate the wholesaler? He does not! 
For this reason, that a manufacturer who sells direct to the 
retailer must add the wholesaling factor to the cost of his 
goods. In other words, in addition to being a manufacturer 
he is also a wholesaler. The cost of wholesaling cannot be 
eliminated. If a group of retailers do it themselves they 
must still add the wholesaling factor to the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

What is the result of a retailer in New Zealand buying 
from a manufacturer in Engiand? It is this: he pays a 
manufacturer’s and a wholesaler’s profit on the goods he 
buys, in addition to the extra customs duty thereon, but the 
important point is that one profit that is the wholesaler’s 
profit, is paid to persons outside the country instead of to 
persons in New Zealand who are really the retailer’s own 
customers. 

Let us look for a moment at the effect of this elimination 
of the so-called middleman to us in New Zealand. We are 
too far from our markets to make a rapid turnover of our 
money unless we use the wholesaler. A business buys, say, 
£5,000 worth of a certain line of goods for his season’s 
requirements, and assuming that he is buying from the man- 
ufacturer and that his estimated gross profit is 50%, and 
he sells all his goods. 

£5,000 Yields £2,500 Gross Profit. 

In ordinary goods the sale would be spread over say five 
months. If he buys from his nearest wholesaler £5,000 
worth on which he only obtains a gross profit of 25%, but 
he can buy as he requires any 5 lots of £1,000 each. 


1,000 ei 250 
1,000 os 250 
1,000 a 250 
1,000 wed 250 
1,000 a 250 

1,250 
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charges necessary. 


more profitably for us. 


of interest according to supply and demand. 


whatever our walk in life. 
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In this case, his total gross profit is only £1,250, but 
by the turn of money in the first case the investment of 
£5,000 yields £2,500 or 50%, and in the second case the in- 
vestment of £1,000 yields £1,250 or 125%, and this, without 
taking into account interest, storage, insurance, or other 


So I leave you to work out how much retail prices might 
be reduced if all business went through its natural channel. 

In the case of stock our great trouble in New Zealand 
is over-buying, and one can easily see how this may happen 
if everyone is trying to import direct from a distant market. 
Part of the cost of the goods is paid out of the country to 
cover the wholesaler’s charges which might remain in New 
Zealand, and inevitably too much is bought—much more 
than is sold profitably because it lies so long “wrapped in 
the napkin,” and cost money to house and insure. 


We have heard much lately about the High Bank Rate 
and the demands for its reduction, and it makes one wonder 
if it would not be more profitable for this country if the bank 
rate was higher still, as much of the money borrowed from 
banks by traders is to pay for stock “lying on shelves,” and 
if we could not borrow so easily, it would develop in us the 
skill to make that laziest of servants that £ sterling work 


It is an indication of our generally unscientific use of 
money that the banks are called upon to lend so much to the 
trading community and the banks cannot be blamed for high 
interest rates. They are striving to get the best return for 
their shareholders, and their rates are competitive. Further 
they are dealing with money which can only earn a fixed rate 
It is our fault 
that so much of their money is unnecessarily used and I 
might truthfully say, wasted by the trading community. 
The remedy lies in our own hands. We see much in our 
papers about the C.0O.D. systems in New Zealand which I 
believe in every way is distinctly against the welfare of this 
country and pernicious and unfair to our traders. 
not the general public blindly following a bad example set by 
these same traders that the system is hurting so much, by 
spending as much as possible of their money outside New 
Zealand to their own detriment and the detriment of us all, 





TREND OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


The remedy for most of the evils I have mentioned, lies 
largely with the Accountants, whether in public practice or 
as financial advisers to their employers. And so, gentlemen, 
we can almost say that the prosperity or otherwise of the 
community rests in a large measure with the Accountant, 
who, with his special scientific knowledge of the use of 
money, is able to advise his clients or employers of the results 
that may obtain under certain conditions. The Salesman, is 
of necessity, a man of optimistic outlook and if he is buying 
as well as selling, it is necessary to have some restraint on 
him in his latter capacity, but not so much as to impair his 
efficiency as a Salesman. 


I once heard the Accountant described as the “Fifth 
wheel of the coach.”” Times have changed, and the Account- 
ant is now the fifth wheel of the car—not the spare, but the 
steering wheel. 





The Trend of Production Costs 


—__—> 


Latest records show a slight decline in commodity prices, both 
in raw materials and in manufactured goods. Compared to the 
preceding year, the Dominion Government index for all commodities 
stood at 148.6 at the end of November, compared with 150.2 at the 
end of October, and with 152.2 a year ago. This is a slight change 
for the year, and really means that increases in some classes of 
goods have been slightly more than offset by declines in others. 

So far as recent changes are concerned, the following show im- 
portant decreases: fruits, vegetables, livestock, meats and poultry, 
wool and yarns, and sulphuric acid. 


Recent advances have been in: furs, hides and skins, eggs, 
cotton yarn and thread, antimony, brass, copper, lead and tin. 
The commodity price indexes, summarized, are as follows: 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1927 1928 1928 
Foods, Beverages and tobacco ........ 155.6 158.7 155.6 
Other consumers’ ZOOdS ........ccssseeeeeeees 152.4 157.6 157.6 
Total consumeTs’ BOOS .........cccccceseseeeee 154.2 158.2 156.5 
PYOGUCETS’ EQUIDMENE  «.c0scseccscsecscseessses 175.4 176.5 176.5 
PROGUCEYS’ MALETIAIS® .....c0sccsiccccssesacssesenss 143.7 139.1 137.7 
Total producers’ GO0dS. «.....:.:ssscsseeessceeses 146.8 142.8 141.5 
PET COMITROGITIOS. sess ccesig cescactsorancissacaccaesss 152.2 150.2 148.6 


These indexes represent percentages of price levels in 1913. 


Other factors in production costs are also stable. There were 
only twelve strikes or lock-outs in November, compared with fourteen 
in October. 
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Need for Cost Accountants Recognized 


Cost accounting is to be a most important factor in the 
development of Canada, according to Prof. Ira McKay, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts of McGill University, Montreal. 
In an address to the Lions Club of Montreal on November 
22nd, Dean McKay mentioned what he thought was most 
needed for the progress of this country. This portion of his 
remarks were reported by the Montreal Star as follows: 


“What Canada needed more than anything else was 
trained workmen. It was no good to bring in just immi- 
grants, he stated. In rank of priority he classed the various 
needs of the country in this line as, first, scientific men to 
study the resources; cost accountants to determine working 
and production costs; capital, labor, then immigration.” 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


MONTREAL 


A very successful half session was brought to a close by the 
Montreal Chapter on Thursday evening, December 6th, when mem- 
bers and friends were treated to a most enjoyable “Double-Header.” 

A. Graham Barrow, Factory Auditor of the Dominion Rubber 
Company Limited, treated prevailing methods of cost finding in the 
rubber industry. In this industry methods are now generally fairly 
uniform, and usually incorporate the three best known systems— 
the Job Order, the Process and the Standard. The present ten- 
dency, especially since the complexity of the manufacture has 
been so constantly increasing, is to pay less and less attention to 
the historical function of costs and to enlarge upon their value as 
applied to present and future operations. 

The result of experiment has favored the use of the “Standard” 
cost system, to be used in cooperation with actual costs arrived at 
usually by the larger use of the “Process” method. “Standard” cost 
results are necessarily based on estimates and can be remarkably 
accurate, and the variation is usually so small that any abnormal 
conditions are immediately seen and investigated; this fine degree of 
accuracy to which “Standards” can be determined, provides not only 
a constant check on the efficiency of manufacture, but as well a 
reliable basis for the determining of normal selling prices and the 
conducting of the whole enterprise on general economic lines. 

A. Bailey, of the Northern Electric Company, narrated his ex- 
perience in helping to introduce an efficient cost system in various 
branches of the British Army. A thorough revision of accounts was 
made in all Army Departments in various parts of the Empire, 
during the years immediately following the War. The task was no 
easy one, for local Powers are not usually partial to outside inter- 
ference, and the conversion of the prosperous quartermaster and the 
irascible O.C., was slow and difficult. The units of costs used varied 
with the branch of the Service concerned—it might be “Cost per head 
per day”, “Cost per Ton Mile” or “Cost per Patient Carried.” 


’ 

The final results as presently shown, are highly beneficial—excess 
expenditures and wastage are largely cut or almost eliminated; 
disbursements are properly accounted for; and the Parliamentary 
vote covers actual requirements based on accurately determined esti- 
mates. 








TORONTO 


In the absence of Mr. Gifford, of the Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 
who was scheduled to speak at our meeting on December 5th, we had 
an address on Mergers and Amalgamations by W. D. Taylor, of 
Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle and Nash, chartered account- 
ants, Toronto. Mr. Taylor’s paper was a most thorough one, dealing 
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with just about every important phase of finance in connection with 
mergers, and we hope to see it in print for reference and for the 
benefit of members of the Society as a whole. 


The film of the Dominion Textile Company, Ltd., which was 
exhibited on the 19th, is certainly one for which the company deserves 
much praise. We understand that this was the first exhibit of the 
complete film, apart from trial runs during the time when it was 
being prepared for public display. There are six reels, illustrating 
every operation from the growth of raw cotton to the packing of 
finished goods. E. B. Gordon, assistant to the managing director of 
the company, followed the film with a few remarks on the company’s 
cost work, and E. W. Davies, who is in direct charge of that branch, 
and who is a member of our Society in Montreal, was also present, 
and added several points of information. Our members were cer- 
tainly impressed with the variety of operations in the industry, and 
with the extent of the company’s manufacturing system. 


HAMILTON 


One meeting of the Hamilton Chapter was held during the month 
of December, taking the form of a dinner meeting, at the Went- 
worth Arms Hotel on Wednesday, December 12th. The speaker of 
the evening was Professor Michell, of McMaster University, Toronto, 
who chose as his subject “The Efficiency of Labour.” Attendance of 
members and friends at the dinner exceeded all expectations 
and those present were amply rewarded by listening to the speaker, 
whose treatment of his subject was both instructive and entertaining. 
Very active discussion followed, which was only ended by the neces- 
sity of allowing Professor Michell to return to Toronto that night. 





